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Millet, on Nature in Art. 


THOUGH still a child, I was already a worshipper of the beauties 
of antique art, when Jean Frangois Millet took me by the hand 
and taught me to trace back to nature itself the artistic inspirations 
of my beloved ancients. Gradually, therefore, thanks to his 
lessons, I Jearned that nature was offering to me every day, every 
minute, the same splendid pictures which my youthful studies had 
revealed. For this reason there ishardly any subject pertaining 
to art that does not bring with it some reminiscence of the happy 
times passed with this great painter. Reading to-day Dr. Still- 
man’s interesting book, ‘The Horse in Motion,’ I came toa 
passage, under the head, ‘ Objections of Artists Answered,’ which 
brought vividly to my mind one of the numerous moments spent 
in Millet’s company. Speaking of the conventional ways of rep- 
resenting the ‘action’ of a horse galloping, the author says : 

‘Would not that object be more readily attained if some position 

were represented that is known to be true, instead of one that is 
proved to be impossible? . . . The theory of the run and the mech- 
anism of the locomotive apparatus of the horse will soon be com- 
mon property among admirers of the animal ; and when that knowl- 
edge becomes general, all the famous paintings in which he is a 
prominent figure in the ‘‘ gallop” will be relegated to the museums 
as examples of old masters, to illustrate the progressive stages in 
the development of art.’ 
To be consistent, Dr. Stillman ought to have condemned every 
work in which any animal is represented as galloping, whether 
that work be Egyptian, Assyrian, Grevian, Roman, renaissance 
or modern. The animals in these various schools and periods of 
art are all conventional, and their wholesale relegation to 
‘museums’ would do much toward clearing the path of what 
Dr. Stillman would call ‘ true’ art. 

Reading this curious proposition in a serious book, I was re- 
minded of a visit which I made to the first exhibition of the 
‘Refusés’ in Paris. The artists whose works had been refused at 
the Salon had made such strong accusations of partiality against 
the jury, that it was decided to exhibit the rejected paintings. I 
went to this exhibition alone, and had come to the conclusion 
that the jury were right in their decision, except in the cases of 
two works, by Chintreuil and Manet, which I deemed worthy of 
more praise than numerous works from artists, ‘ hors concours,’ 
that occupied valuable space in the Salon. I wrote to Millet at 
Barbizon, as I always did, to submit my inexperienced conclu- 
sions, and in answer received a letter saying that he would meet 
me at the gallery thenext day. On entering the room I saw his 
athletic figure standing as in contemplation before a fantastic 
painting representing a dozen of the most curious horses ever 
seen. Not believing that he could really be interested in so ab- 
surd a picture, I laughingly called his attention to its grotesque- 
ness. To my surprise, he replied : ‘ You must not laugh ; I have 
been looking at this picture for half an hour, and should I have 
my choice, it is the only one I should care to take home with me.’ 

Knowing the a of the man—whom Sensier has falsely rep- 
resented as constantly crying for bread—I was in doubt as to the 
real meaning of his words. At last I said: ‘ You are not speak- 
ing seriously? These twelve horses are ridiculous in all their 
positions. They look as if they were made of wood ; and their 
colurs are of the rainbow, not the horse.’ ‘ You are right in one 
sense,’ answered Millet. ‘Certainly the man who painted that 





picture has no sense of color and not a particle of artistic feel- 
ing. The positions of his horses are ridiculously stiff and com- 
pletely antagonistic to the principles of art; but they are techni- 
cally accurate. This man knows more about horses than any 
painter I have ever seen, and this picture would be invaluable to 
an artist. It is natural to laugh at it, but it is a true copy of 
nature. [The picture, I afterwards learned, was painted by a vete- 
rinary surgeon.] Art, in the sense in which we employ the word 
at present, is not the copying, but the transfiguring of nature. Art 
is artifice, and has to represent as living what is really lifeless and 
immobile. If you copy nature literally, as a photograph does, 
you kill her; you must transfigure to give life. Suppose that 
photography could take a horse in full gallop : the horse would 
run no more ; he would be congealed. Here in this picture, this 
horse on the right hand side is meant to be in full gallop. You 
see every muscle and vein is intended to be at play ; the position 
of the legs is exact ; yet you said yourself that it is wooden, for 
the animal does not move. Now, the artist’s horse will be a live 
horse to everybody, he will seem to everybody to be galloping, 
though by comparison with nature, he will prove to be purely 
conventional. Another example will help to show you how little 
art is a copy of nature : You know that a faithful plaster cast of 
a fine statue will render the work exactly with all its artistic 
qualities, if only you allow for a certain want of sharpness in the 
cast produced by the moulding. But a cast from the human figure 
will not be an artistic production. While a cast from the Venus 
of Milo will represent the figure of a woman full of life and mo- 
bility in her calmness, ready, if she chooses, to leave her pedestal 
and walk about, an exact cast from the human body will, on the 
contrary, give us a deathlike and essentially inartistic figure. Of 
course, when I speak of the fidelity of a cast from a statue, I 
mean a cast of the same size as the original. If you mechanically 
reduce even a very beautiful work of art, you may crowd into it 
an infinity of details that will obstruct and sometimes destroy the 
original idea. Furthermore, you will perceive in your reduction 
defects of proportion and other faults which were not only invisi- 
ble in the larger work, but were expressly designed by the sculp- 
tor to produce a certain effect. You can place a well-made man 
either in front of you in the street, or on a pedestal, or on the to 

of a house, and he will net appear ridiculous ; but a sculptor will 
tell you that he has to deal otherwise with a statue—has to make 
it for the position and height it has to occupy.’ 

To all this I said naively: ‘ There must be enormous difficul- 
ties in art producing.’ 

‘ Everything in art is difficult,’ answered Millet. ‘It is as difficult 
to represent asimple glass on a table, showing that there is air 
around it, and that itcan be picked up, as it is to paint a scene 
apparently much less easy of representation. By a slight ex- 
aggeration, it might be said that the art in any work lies not 
somuch in that which is distinctly visible as in that which is 
not plainly seen, but which is felt to exist. Thus, in a landscape 
it isnut so much the piece of ground which lies immediately be- 
fore the eye that ought to occupy the artist, as the desire he must 
transmit to the spectator to know the land which is felt to lie be- 
yond the horizon. In a marine one must be struck first with the 
idea of immensity ; behind the line of the horizon it must be felt 
that there is a road which circles the earth. In figure painting it 
must be felt that the personages are in the habit of doing the 
actions in which they are represented, and that they are at So 
in their dresses and occupations. A seated figure must give 
you the impression of ability to rise and move about. At these 
results the artist must always aim ; otherwise his work will be 
deficient in atmosphere, mobility and expression.’ 

Seeing how immobile were the photographed galloping horses 
in Dr. Stillman’s book, | remembered that afternoon talk with 
Millet—whose words, unfortunately, lose most of their interest and 
value when awkwardly rendered in a foreign tongue. 

GASTON L, FEUARDENT. 
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Mr. Sanborn’s “ Thoreau.’’ * 
THE critics have been rather hard on Mr. Sanborn's ‘ Thoreau,’ 
and not without provocation. There is no denying the fact that 
he exaggerates the importance of his subject, or that the petty and 
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irrelevant details with which his book is padded tend to depreci- 
ate the reader’s opinion of the man whom it is designed to com- 
memorate. This is, of course, doubly unfortunate ; it increases 
the distance, already too great, between Thoreau and the general 
reading public ; and it discredits the series of biographies which 
was so auspiciously inaugurated by Mr. Warner's * Irving’ and 
Mr. Scudder’s ‘Noah Webster.’ It was intended, no doubt, 
that the American Men-of-Letters Series should be a series of 
standard works ; this volume will never be accepted as a standard 
biography. Judging from the admirable article in a recent num- 
ber of Zhe Century, the task might much better have been en- 
trusted to Mr. Burroughs than to Mr. Sanborn—or, indeed, any 
other writer whatsoever. The sympathetic yet keenly critical 
analysis, combined with the exquisite literary style of that brief 
essay, would have put the ‘ Thoreau’ very nearly if not quite at the 
head of this important series. 

Mr. Sanborn should not have placed the ‘ poet-naturalist’ on 
so high a pedestal. He should, moreover, have winnowed his 
wheat more carefully. The book would have better answered its 
purpose if it had contained two hundred, or two hundred and fifty 
pages, instead of three hundred and six. But having said thus 
much in condemnation of the work, we are disposed to assume an- 
othertone. First, then, let us say that Mr. Sanborn’s amiable hero- 
worship is infinitely preferable to the attitude of coarse contempt 
for Thoreau assumed by those reviewers who would deny his right 
to consideration in this series of lives. He, at least, errs in the right 
direction. It may be that the universe was not created solely for 
the amusement of the Concord philosophers and their disciples ; 
but assuredly there is no error in ranking the Massachusetts vil- 
lage and its mighty dead above the thriving city of—Cincinnati, 
let us say, or Long Branch, or Leadville, and the denizens of 
either of those towns. Thoreau was a noteworthy man, and 
would have been noted, no matter where he had lived. He was 
as strongly original a character as Emerson, and if he came 
under the influence of Emerson, it was only in the same way as 
Emerson himself came under the influence of Carlyle. If he had 
not been an original thinker, no one would have cared by 
what influences his brains and character were moulded. It 
was not because he was /zke Emerson, but because he was 
Thoreau, that he commanded the attention of cultivated minds 
both within and beyond the precincts of his native town. This 
point Mr. Sanborn duly enforces. He also shows us a more hu- 
man side than is generally accredited to the recluse of Walden 
Pond. Thoreau was a stoic and an egotist, and carried his stoi- 
cism and egotism up to and beyond the verge of eccentricity. But 
beneath this harsh exterior there lay a tender heart, which still 
beats warmly in the memory of many friends. A long letter is 

rinted here from a lady who knew Thoreau in her childhood. 
Fer anecdotes of his amiability, light-heartedness, and tender 
interest in the children of his neighborhood, whenever, as was 
often the case, he sought their companionship, remind one of the 
stories of Goldsmith’s merry-makings and charities. He play- 
ed delightfully on the flute ; he sang ‘Tom Bowline,’ when the 
humor seized him ; and he even went so far, on one occasion, as 
to improvise a dance for the entertainment of his friends, Mr. Al- 
cott and Mr. Ricketson. Does the following passage from the 
letter referred to convey the impression that Thoreau was a man 
of iron, without a grain of softer metal in his composition ? 

‘In his last illness, it did not occur to us that he would care to see us, but 
his sister told my mother that he watched us from the window as we passed, 
and said: ‘‘ Why don’t they come to see me? I love them as if they were my 
own.” After that we went often, and he always made us so welcome that we 
liked to go. I remember our last meetings with as much pleasure as the old 
play-days.’ Or this ?—from his sister Sophia: ‘The devotion of his friends 
was most rare and touching. His room was made fragrant by the gifts of 
flowers from young and old. Fruit of every kind which the season afforded, 
and game of all sorts, were sent him. It was really ——_ the way in which 
the town was moved to minister to his comfort. . . He would sometimes say: 


‘I should be ashamed to stay in this world after so much has been done for ~ 


me. I could never repay my friends.’’ And they remembered him to the 
last.’ 

Thoreau, be it remembered, was stricken down in the prime of 
life ; yet about six weeks before his death (z.e., March ist, 
1862), he wrote in reply to a letter from a friend: ‘ You ask par- 
ticularly after my health : I supose that I have not many months to 
live ; but, of course, I know nothing about it. I may add, that 
I am enjoying existence as much as ever, and regret nothing.’ 
To a friend who wished to speak with him of the future, he merely 
replied, ‘One world at atime.’ Yet his belief in immortality was 
never shaken. 


As we have pointed out above, the present volume has 
radical faults ; but we would advise people to read it. It will 
enable them, despite Mr. Sanborn’s indiscreet laudation, to form 
a fair estimate of Thoreau’s actual position as an American man- 
of-letters ; and it will give them a very good idea of a village which 
has become famous, not as the birthplace (Thoreau only, of the 
noted Concordians, being native there), but as the chosen home 
of some of America’s most distinguished sons. The frontispiece 
of the volume is a steel-engraving from the last portrait for which 
Thoreau ever sat—the New Bedford ambrotype, taken August 21, 
1861, and (through the courtesy of Mr. Sanborn) reproduced in 
THE CRITIC of March 26th, 1881. 





“ Alexander Hamilton.’’ * 

WITH the exception of Washington, the life of no American 
has been so often written as that of Hamilton. It was hardly to 
be expected that any new facts in regard to it should be discover- 
ed, but Mr. Lodge has found some fresh testimony in regard to 
Hamilton’s birth. While there has always been some doubt as to 
his parentage, it has generally been accepted as true that he was 
the son of a Scotch merchant of the Island of St. Nevis. Mr. 
Lodge not only revives the old doubt as to whether Hamilton was 
not the natural son of his reputed father, but raises another—that 
he may have been the natural son of somebody else. Among the 
unpublished papers of Timothy Pickering, Mr. Lodge found the 
record of conversations which that gentleman held upon this sub- 
ject in 1822 with a West Indian of the name of Yard. This Mr. 
Yard, who seems to have spoken from positive knowledge of 
Hamilton’s origin, asserted that he was the natural son of the 
Scotch gentleman whose name he bore. This was in reply to 
some remarks of Colonel Pickering’s upon the striking resemblance 
between Hamilton and a Dr. Stevens, who was Yard's brother-in- 
law. Hamilton, Mr. Yard said, had lived in the family of Dr. 
Stevens’s father before leaving the West Indies, and was sent with 
the younger Stevens to New York to be educated. Colonel Pick- 
ering’s comment on these facts is: ‘As to the striking likeness 
between General Hamilton and Dr. Stevens, Mr. Yard could give 
no account ; altho’ it seemed apparent that he thought them near of 
kin. In cases of this sort, the possibility of Azndred blood gives 
rise to surmises, or strong suspicions, of which no proof is at- 
tainable.‘ 

None of Hamilton’s biographers have a higher appreciation of 
his character and influence than is shown by Mr. Lodge. Nor is 
it an unreasoning or merely traditional appreciation. Of Hamil- 
ton’s influence from the close of the Revolution to the end of the 
century there can be no doubt; but whether it was for good or 
for evil is a question that has divided, and will continue to divide, 
those who study the history of that time—a question the more im- 
portant and interesting because the form and direction of thought 
and action during that period were not merely the mould in which 
the young republic was cast, but are in active operation in much 
that gives vitality to the politics of to-day. It is this that has 
prompted the writing of so many lives of Hamilton, as it is this 
which makes men partisans in regard to him and some of his con- 
temporaries. But Mr. Lodge is singularly free from partisan 
bias, and brings to his task a mind trained to consider abstract 
truths and their results when reduced to practice. His biography 
is the biography not merely of Hamilton the Federalist, but of 
Hamilton the statesman. That he should have brought to his 
work an almost unbounded admiration of the man whose life he 
writes is not merely excusable, but natural and commendable. 

In one instance only it seems to have got the better of him, and 
there, perhaps, partly from the unconscious literary pressure of 
the wish to say something new upon a subject about which he 
fears most readers will believe more than enough has been said al- 
ready. Hamilton did not believe in duelling, and Mr. Lodge labors 
to prove that his reason for accepting Burr's challenge was his 
belief that a great and special crisis in the affairs of the country 
was impending in which he must needs be the chosen leader on 
behalf of a stable and righteous government, and that confidence 
in his character would be so shaken should he refuse to fight that 
his services would be lost to his country. Hamilton acted simply 
in obedience to ‘ public prejudice,’ as any other gentleman of his 
day would have done—as his own son had done a year before at 
the cost of his life. He was capable of infinite moral courage, as 





* Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Cabot Lodge. §1.25. (American Statesmen.) 
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he had shown in his conduct in relation to Mrs. Reynolds; and 
had he believed now that his life was of paramount importance to 
his country, he would rather have taken the chance, as he had 
then, of living down a public scandal, than have sacrificed it. 
Mr. Lodge’s theory on this point, however, does not detract in 
the least from the general excellence and value of his book. 





Wordsworth’s Life and Works.* 

THE admirably succinct and discriminating study of Words- 
worth by the Rev. F. W. H. Myers, which appeared less than a 
= ago, has made it difficult, not to say superfluous, for any later 

iographer to work upon the same theme. We find nothing in 
Mr. Symington’s diffuse and unmethodical sketch to justify his 
courage in undertaking thetask. His volumes are as tedious as a 
twice-told tale. It is true that something new may always be 
said by an original thinker upon the work of a great poet or phi- 
losopher ; but of any such novelty Mr. Symington is innocent. 
His critical vocabulary seems limited to such phrases as ‘ those 
sweet lines,’ ‘that beautiful poem,’ ‘those exquisite stanzas.’ 
For a broad, general review of Wordsworth’s poetical spirit and 
influence, we search the two volumes in vain. They display little 
order or plan in their arrangement, an enumeration of Words- 
worth’s prose works being interrupted by a ee gm stating the 
number and names of his children. Through the whole book, in- 
discriminate eulogy is interspersed with familiar or irrelevant facts. 
One must, indeed, be a blind worshipper of the poet to value such 
information as that he ‘ wore silver buckles’ during his university 
career ; that the allusion to a lawn ina certain verse referred to 
‘a slope adjoining the kitchen garden’ ; that the very weak lines 
inscribed to Mrs. Goddard on the death by drowning of her son 
pleased the lady to whom they were addressed. Had Mr. Symington 
written the biography of some poet, equally great, but now ob- 
scure, or difficult of access, there would be sufficient reason for 
his copious quotations. But so long as the poems of Wordsworth 
lie within easy reach, and indeed, we had almost said, within quot- 
able recollection, of every lover of _ of our generation, we 
cannot understand upon what principle the most familiar among 
them are inserted at full length, accompanied by nothing more 
scholarly than exclamatory phrases concerning their beauty. 
What does Mr. Symington tnean by the ‘ evenly tenor of Words- 
worth’s way,’ which he twice repeats with sovereign contempt 
for the rule of adverbs? And how can a ‘F.R.S.N.A.,’ as his 
title-page announces him to be, permit himself the use of so in- 
correct and vulgar an expression as, ‘ Wordsworth took ill’ ? 
In a word, this book belongs to that cheap, worthless, and rapidly 
increasing class, which can be manufactured indefinitely, as Jong 
as people fancy that extravagant admiration of a great writer, the 
repetition of hackneyed or trivial facts concerning him, and the 
quotation of world-renowned poems, are adequate materials for a 
biography. 





Skeat’s ‘“‘Etymological Dictionary.” + 

THERE is really no end to the work on English etymology. 
Only the most glaring mistakes can be corrected at present by a 
patient study of the books that have been appearing in Germany 
and England during the last forty years, and by an intelligent 
sifting of the claims of rival savans, This Mr. Skeat has done so 
far as lies in the power of one man. He has used great diligence. 
He was prepared by other work of a lighter kind, and he was well 
grounded in most of the tongues and dialects that made up what 
chance has now irrevocably named the English language. If he 
has not produced a perfect etymological dictionary, it is none the 
less the best procurable to-day, and its appearance in a full and 
an abbreviated edition may be hailed with great satisfaction by 
all who love accuracy. But Mr. Skeat recognizes the fact that all 
persons do not love accuracy. This is one of many difficulties 
that beset him. For example: 

‘The word ‘‘surloin,” or ‘‘sirloin,” is often said to be derived from the 
fact that the “loin” was knighted as Sir Loin by Charles II., or (according 
to Richardson) by James I. Chronology makes short work of this statement, 
the word being in use long before James I. was born. Itis one of those un- 
scrupulous inventions with which English ‘‘ etymology” abounds, and which 
many people admire because they are ‘‘so clever." The number of those 
who literally prefer a story about a word to a more prosaic account of it is 
only too large.’ 





* William Wordsworth. A Biographical Sketch, with Selections, etc. 
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Another stumbling-block is the deliberate manufacture of words by 
some former authorities in order to make their derivations credible. 

‘Not only do we find puzzling misspellings, but we find actual fictions ; 
words are said to be ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” that are not to be found in the existing 
texts; ‘‘ Gothic’’ words are constructed for the mere purpose of ‘‘ etymology” ; 
— words have meanings assigned to them which are incredible or mis- 
leading. 

This necessitated a constant watchfulness and reference to the 
works cited. Moreover, the science of philology has made such 
long strides forward in the present generation that the lexicographer 
has to be always on the lookout for errors in plausible derivations 
which turn out on closer scrutiny to be the merest guesswork. 

‘Many derivations that have been long current and are even generally 
accepted will not be found in this volume, for the plain* reason that I have 
found them to be false ; I think I may at any rate believe myself to be pro- 
foundly versed in most of the old fables of this character, and I shall only 
say, briefly, that the reader need not assume me to be ignorant of them be- 
cause I do not mention them. The most extraordinary fact about compara- 
tive Lays, 4 that, while its principles are well understood by numerous 
students in Germany and America, they are far from being well-known in 
England, so that it is easy to meet even with classical scholars who have no 
notion of what ‘‘ Grimm’s law’’ really means, and who are entirely at a loss 
to understand why the English ‘‘care’” has no connection with the Latin 
“cura,” nor the English ‘‘ whole” with the Greek “‘holos,” nor the French 
‘* charité ’’ with the Greek ‘‘ charis.”’’ 

A capital improvement made by Mr. Skeat, and perhaps the point 
on which he deserves the warmest praise, is an arrangement of the 
root and cognate terms of other languages under each word, whereby 
much of this confusion is obviated. He does not give the rule by 
Grimm’s law, but so places the kindred words as to show a sequence 
at once historical and geographical. Thus ‘canopy’ is marked: (F., 
—lItal.,—L.,—Gk.), z.e., French from Italian, from Latin, from Greek. 
The law itself is given under the ‘ List of Aryan Roots,’ a very use- 
ful and instructive series of 461 theoretical roots, from which a vast 
body of words in the Indo-European languages may be supposed to 
have descended. Mr. Skeat gives a simplification of Grimm’s law 
arranged by Fick. Perhaps he lays too much stress on the law. 

Perhaps philologists to come will make important criticisms on it, 
as, indeed, some have already done. But Mr. Skeat is right not to 
heed the possibilities of the future. What is wanted is a thread 
through the labyrinth of human speech. Until better guides are 
discovered it would be silly to despise a clew which may one day 
prove flimsy enough. It is also likely that in time the derivations 
here given will have to yield to profounder etymology, especially 
that which has been constructed by those who are now groping their 
way through the obscurities of the Celtic tongues. Like most stu- 
dents of Anglo-Saxon, Mr. Skeat gives the cold shoulder to the 
Celtic tongues, or hints at more than a mere indifference to the pre- 
tensions of the Celticists. Yet this is due more to the want of thor- 
ough settlement of vexed questions than to anything else. 





Thomas Gray.* 

THE literary level of Mr. John Morley’s English Men-of-Letters 
Series has been singularly well maintained, and the tendency of this 
volume is to raise rather than to lower it. It is direct and straight- 
forward in construction, and delightfully easy in style. Mr. Gosse 
studies a poet, shy and elusive in letters as in life, with all a poet’s 
sympathy. One of the chief differences between this book and most 
of its predecessors in the same series is that for these, or most of 
them, the material was over-abundant; but no, Boswell or Lockhart 
had put down in detail the course of Gray’s uneventful career, and Mr. 
Gosse has had the good fortune to be the first to set it forth with any 
pretence to fulness. His investigation has been comprehensive and 
minute, and its results are used with the sobriety of an artist. ‘No 
tolerably full edition of Gray’s works is in existence,’ we are told, 
since ‘neither his English nor his Latin poems have been edited 
in any collection which is even approximately complete ; and his 
letters are very far from being in a satisfactory condition.’ It would 
seem, however, that the material is abundant for a complete and satis- 
factory edition of the letters and poems. Failing of this, why should 
not Mr. Gosse himself prepare for the Golden Treasury Series, for 
example, some such selection from Gray’s writings as Mr. Arnold 
made from Wordsworth’s and from Byron’s, and Prof. Colvin from 
Walter Savage Landor’s? 

Throughout the present interesting monograph we see how well 
qualified is the author to appreciate the many-sidedness of Gray’s in- 
tellect. As a poet and as a scholar he has the obvious requirements 
of a critic of Gray ; his intimate knowledge of the details of literary 
history enable him to estimate exactly Gray’s feeling for the pictu- 
resque—in which he was then almost alone in Europe—and to 
specify his influence on the poets who came after him. At two 
other points, also, his studies coincide with attempts of Gray’s—in 
the attention given to Norse literature, and in the well-directed 
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interest in art, both plastic and pictorial. Altogether we can 
heartily applaud Mr. Morley’s choice of a writer for a book he had 
originally reserved for his own pen. It was at first announced that 
Mr. Morley would write the monographs on Burke, Gray, and Swift. 
He wrote that on Burke ; he chose Mr. Gosse to write that on Gray ; 
and that on Swift will be written by Mr. Leslie Stephen, who has al- 
ready contributed the volumes on Johnson and Pope. Mr. J. C. 
Morison, who wrote the ‘Gibbon,’ is writing the ‘Macaulay’; Mr. J. 
A. Symonds, who wrote the ‘Shelley,’ is at work on ‘ Sir Philip Sid- 
ney; and Prof, Huxley, who wrote the ‘ Hume,’ has ‘ Berkeley’ now 
in hand. Sterne is to be treated by Mr. H. D. Traill, and Adam 
Smith by Mr. Leonard H. Courtney. When these are issued, the 
series will contain thirty-four volumes, not one of which 1s devoted 
be a dramatist — neither Shakspeare nor Sheridan having found a 
istorian. 


Political Economy.* 

Ir our knowledge of economical science could be measured by the 
number of books relating to it that appear from the press, it would 
seem to be vast and widely diffused ; but if measured by the quality 
of those books, it must be rated low indeed. Some display complete 
ignorance of what the science is, confounding it with ethics, which 
is a totally different science, and with politics, which is not a science 
at all. This confusion of thought extends also to the methods of the 
science, so that some men of our time imagine that economical laws 
can be discovered by the study of history, or even by the use of the 
mathematical calculus. Mr. Hawley’s work (1) is of a different stamp 
from the others which lie before us, as the author knows what eco- 
nomical science is, and what its method is ; but we cannot accept his 
theories, for the reason that we do not accept the doctrine on which 
they are based—the doctrine of the tendency of profits to a minimum, 
first taught by Ricardo, and repeated by every economist since. As 
it is impossible to enter upon the merits of the question, we must 
content ourselves with this simple statement of our dissent——Mr. 
Wright’s essay (2) shows the most hopeless confusion of thought 
respecting the nature and —— of economical science that we 
remember to have met with. is work is, in the main, a condem- 
nation of the economists, because they are not also moralists, 
politicians, educators, and we know not what besides. Political 
economy, in Mr. Wright’s sense of the term, is not a science, but an 
art, and is concerned with the entire conduct of social affairs. ‘I 
predict,’ he says, ‘that political economy will, in the near future, 
deal largely with the family, with wealth, with the state, as the three 
features of its doctrines, and not confine itself to wealth alone. 
Under family, it will take cognizance of the relations of the sexes, 
marriage and divorce, the position of woman, and the education and 
employment of children’ ;—with much more of a similar character. 
—lIn Prof. Thompson’s work (3) a similar defect appears. He, 
too, regards political economy as an art—the art of making your own 
nation rich ; an object which he thinks is best attained by the main- 
tenance of a protective tariff. We expected that his work would 
contain a defence of protectionism ; but we did not expect that 
nearly one-half of it would be devoted to it, as is actually the case. 
We anticipated, moreover, that he would give us a really philoso- 
phical defence of the commercial system he believes in ; but in this, 
too, we have been disappointed, his arguments being nothing more 
than a rehash of those we have so often met with in the pro- 
tectionist newspapers. ——-Mr. Cunningham’s work (4) on the history 
of British industry gives evidence of considerable pains in the study 
of the facts, but of little or no thinking to explain the facts. He 
begins, indeed, by repudiating economical science, and hence he 
has no principles by which the facts can be explained. A work on 
the economic history of England, which should group the recorded 
facts in accordance with philosophical theory and known laws of 
economical science, might be of great value; but a work that gives 
the facts only, and repudiates the only science that can explain them, 
is of little or no use to thinking students. 





Two Aspects of the Indian Question. + 

THE story of Chief Joseph was told by Bishop Hare, of Niobrara, 
in the Morth American Review for April, 1879. The author of this vol- 
ume (1) found it there, and, as ‘its dignity and pathos seemed worthy 
of being preserved in a form less diffuse and more artistic than’ that 
which the good Bishop had given it, she seized a pen and a rhyming 
dictionary and set to work to make a poem of it. The story is told 
in the first person. ‘ You call me Joseph,’ says the narrator— 





* (r.) Capital and Population: A Study of the Economic Effects of their Rela- 
tions to Each Other. By Fred. B. Hawley. $1.50. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
2.) The Relation of Political Economy to the Labor Sain. y Carroll D. 

right. 60c. Boston: A. Williams & Co. (3.) Elements of Political Economy. By 
Robert E. Thompson, M.D. $1.50. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. (4.) The 
aeceh ot ia lish Industry and Commerce. By W. Cunningham. $3. New York: 

acmilan le 

t (1) The Story of Chief Joseph. By Martha Perry Lowe. Boston: Lothrop & Cc. 
C) Md Essay on * Our indie uestion.’ B Capt. Butler, sth Infantry, U.S.A. 

‘ew York: Printed by A. G. Sherwood & Co, 


‘You call me Joseph. Good, if you like that. 
My true name is In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat.’ 
But he does not repeat it very often, and there is no other name of 
special difficulty, except Too-hoot-hool-suit—the cognomen of an in- 
quisitive fellow, who said to the generals: ‘Who are you?’, and 
‘looked as he would stare them through.’ The narrative draws to 
an end, and Joseph exclaims : 
‘ In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat 
Has spoken for his race to-day, 
In-mut-too-yah-lat-lat 
Has finished what he has to say.’ 
We fear this attempt ‘to excite sympathy and justice for the Red 
Man’ will not succeed, nor will the illustrations, cheaply engraved 
from photographs, increase its popularity. 

A MORE valuable, though hardly a more serious work, is Captain 
Butler’s little brochure (2), which has received the commendation of 
good judges. The author seems to think that the only Indian fit to 
live is a dead Indian (nothing, perhaps, but the fear of perpetrating a 
bull prevents him from saying so) ; but he maintains, very justly, that 
‘the worst Indians’ are the degraded whites who live on the west- 
ern outskirts of civilization—outlaws of all sorts, seeking to escape 
the wrath of honest men. ‘The best Indian policy,’ says Captain 
Butler, ‘is that which spills the least blood... . The civilization 
of the adult Indian of the present day isa hopeless matter. The 
problem is to make him keep the peace. .. . The hope of ultimate 
civilization is with the children. Manual-labor schools can be mul- 
tiplied ; good and wise teachers—adequately paid—can be provided 
for them. And here is a channel through which the poetical regard 
of the cultured wealthy can be given a more practical shape.’ 





Recent Fiction. 

TRIED by the test of what Kingsley did for Hypatia, and William 
Ware for Zenobia, ‘Aspasia’* is both unnecessary and unsuccessful ; 
unnecessary—the translation at least—because Landor had done 
for Aspasia the best that fiction could do; unsuccessful because it 
is neither dignified nor charming. Landor’s Aspasia is not merely a 
beautiful woman whose beauty ensnared Pericles; she is the 
brilliant and accomplished woman who held Pericles as much by 
her intellect as by her loveliness. Hamerling’s Aspasia, on the 
contrary, is not only a mere beauty, but frequently an uninterest- 
ing beauty, both Pericles and Aspasia figuring in the book as little 
more than the lovers in ordinary novels, while they are not even 
constant lovers. As a romance the influence of the book cannot 
be any more healthful than one of Miss Braddon’s; while, if we 
grant that it is a faithful picture of the time it represents, and that 
Aspasia held no higher aim in culture than the belief that ‘ intellect 
was the spice which, blended with beauty, kept it fresh,’ would it 
not be as well to let the subject drop with what we can learn of 
it from an encyclopedia? There is some attempt to introduce the 
philosophical discussions of the time; but it is very dreary, and 
there is a great deal of such information as the fact that ‘the 
women’s apartment was at the back of the peristyle, and behind it 
the small, carefully kept garden,’ and that ‘the cushions on which 
the Greeks reclined at table were arranged in a large circle.’ While 
we do not question the accuracy of the facts, the bald statement of 
them fails to impress us. 


WE were about to say that it was long since we had read anything 
so charming as ‘Love the Debt.’+ Remembering ‘The Vicar’s 
People’ and ‘ A Life’s Atonement,’ however, this would hardly be 
gracious ; and we will limit ourselves to saying that ‘ Love the Debt’ 
should certainly receive a white mark in the Franklin Square list. 
The earlier chapters are full of delicious humor; not mere. funni- 
ness but wit of every degree, from the spirited separtee of high life, to the 
murmured remark of a gardener who has heard himself described as 
‘low Irish,’ that ‘likely as not cabbages thinks roses is low, because 
they can’t be biled.’ Later, there is a melodramatic element when 
the hero goes to Australia ; he is robbed, and the robber, shot after- 
wards on the highway, is supposed by the authorities, having the 
hero’s things in his pocket, to be the hero himself; while articles 
with the same name on them being afterwards seen in the hero’s own 


-possession, he is at once arrested as the probable murderer of the 


other man. George Kneeshaw has therefore the felicity, first to read 
all about his own murder in the English papers, and secondly to be 
arrested as his own murderer—a novel situation in the history of 
mistaken identities. Later still there are elements of tragedy and 
sorrow, and the book closes with that tone of genial tenderness with 
which Thackeray was wont to take leave of his readers. 

Miss BRADDON ascribes the noble conduct of her heroine on a 
certaia trying occasion to the fact that the girl’s mind had been fed 
with Shakspeare and Bacon, Plato and Carlyle ; can it be then, that 





*Aspasia. By Robert Hamerling. Translated by Mary J. Safford. Paper, $1.00 ; 
cloth, Bip . New York: W. S. Gottsberger. : per, 6 F 
+ Love the Debt. By Basil. 20cents. Harper's Franklin Square Library. 
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the subsequent perversion of the young lady’s character and man- 
ners is due to her exchanging Carlyle and Shakspeare for—let us 
say —a severe course of M. E. Braddon? The present story* is one 
of those flimsy superstructures built upon the stolid foundation of 
long descriptive paragraphs, beginning with, ‘ He had frankly and 
promptly accepted the invitation ; yet he felt that in going to im- 
mure himself,’ etc., etc. The book is excessively tiresome, in spite 
of the temporary diversion of learning that ‘the American fashion’ 
of inquiring for the health is to exclaim, ‘ What, old lady, are you 
under the weather?’ We too, have been to ‘the Rockies ’—nay, are 
we not writing this very review within seven hours’ ride of their 
glorious fastnesses ?—and we can safely vouch for the fact that al- 
though there may be people there who, instead of asking for another 
cup of tea, remark that they ‘will hoist in some more sap,’ there are 
also some who do not. 


Iris not surprising that Mrs. Wister’s heroine} should murmur 
sorrowfully, ‘Iam passed from hand to hand!’ She is separated 
from her mother by a divorce suit which adjudged the child to her 
father ; given by her father, when very young, to a husband of whom 
she knew nothing except that he had been her father’s friend; 
entrusted by the bridegroom to a pastor and his wife with whom she 
is to remain till her education is completed ; sent back to her hus- 
band in disgrace by the indignant Frau when the secret marriage is 
discovered, only to find that, as she is led to believe, her husband is 
hers only in name; flying from him for refuge to her divorced 
mother, just in time to discover that her mother has repented of her 
sins, and in the safe seclusion of a convent is quite as indifferent to 
her daughter’s welfare as she had been in the gay world ; hastening 
finally to her grandmother, to be restored at last, in perfect con- 
fidence and love to her husband’s side—the young lady certainly does 
seem to be ‘ passed from hand to hand.’ The story is interesting and 
gracefully told, and the heroine is not passed from hand to hand in 
any way to imply a lack either of strength or sweetness. 

WE all knew that Mr. Trollopet could be delightful in three 
hundred and fifty pages, but it is a pleasant surprise to find that he 
can be charming in ten. Each of the three character sketches here 
published together (1.) is enjoyable ; and Frau Frohman, who believed 
in the principles of despotism, always with the understanding that 
she herself was to be the despot, is delicious. ——It- is a disappoint- 
ment to find that Mr. Trollope can be tiresome; but very, very tire- 
some and unnatural he is in the story of ‘ Marion Fay’ (2.). He not only 
resorts to the old-fashioned device of having his young plebeian prove 
to be a duke, but he indulges in an excess of feeble sentiment which 
makes the whole thing ridiculous. Matters seem sufficiently strained 
when we are told that the lover finds satisfaction in ‘sitting by the 
fire which Marion Fay had poked’; and it is altogether impossible 
to feel the deep sympathy which is expected of us when, after Marion 
Fay’s death, her lover seeks the drawing room, carefully closes the 
door, and taking the poker in his hand, holds it clasped there as 
something precious ; then takes it surreptitiously away, and hides it 
among his treasures. 


Mr. Laturop has himself written unconsciously the best criticism 
on his book in naming it ‘An Echo of Passion.’§ It repeats, what 
seems to be the favorite theme of the day—an unlovely passion,—but 
in tones faint and unimpressive. We fail to feel the charm of the 
widow supposed to be seductively charming ; we do not even dis- 
approve of her with that amused enjoyment in seeing her delineat- 
ed with which we accepted the private theatricals of Mr. Howells’s 
Mrs. Farrell; while her lover, the husband of another woman, 
behaves in a manner to impress his bad taste upon the reader 
more forcibly than his bad morals. Nothing, however, in the book 
is in worse taste than the passion flowers on the outside. Mr. 
Lathrop is a good descriptive writer, and there are excellent bits 
of description in his novel, descriptions of landscape, of ‘ unripe 
looking rooms,’ of Episcopal clergymen anxious to acquire a 
worldly look by humming popular airs and exhibiting a fondness 
for trout fishing—of everything, in short, except the passion itself. 





Minor Notices. | 

Tue latest collection of English sonnets, edited by Mr. T. Hall 
Caine (Boston : Clark & Carruth : $4.50), is in many respects the best 
that has appeared among the numerous similar anthologies pub- 
lished recently. To quote from the preface, ‘fully forty poets in the 
course of the three centuries compassed by the compilation have 
here for the first time been included.’ To these, moreover, has been 
added a large body of hitherto unpublished sonnets by living poets, 
and the result has been that Mr. Caine, guided bya pure but catholic 
taste, gives us a good representative selection of English poetry of 





* Mount Royal. By M. E. Braddon. 15 cents. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 

+ From Hand to Hand. From the German of Golo Raimund, by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
$1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

$(z.) Why Frau Frohman raised her prices. 1octs. (2.) Marion Fay. 2octs. Both 
by Anthony Trollope. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
An Echo of Passion. By G. P. Lathrop. $1.25. Boston : Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
For other Minor Notices see page 203. 


this form. The value of the book is nota little enhanced by the 
critical remarks of the preface and by the indices and notes appended. 
It is got up in admirable style ; binding, paper and type are in agree- 
able harmony with the nature of the contents, and make the volume 
suitable for a gift-book Among the less familiar but highly inter- 
esting sonnets here published, we note Beaconsfield’s on Wellington 
which, though betraying the usual weakness of wing of the inexperi- 
enced sonnet-writer, and reaching an inadequate conclusion, yet 
contains lines that ring with an almost Wordsworthian tone: 
‘ No gusts of mind 

Fitful and wild, but that continuous state 

Of ordered impulse mariners await - 

In some benignant and enriching wind.’ 
Aldrich’s ‘Sleep,’ Robert Buchanan’s ‘ Motion of the Mists,’ Swin- 
burne’s masterly ‘Cor Cordium,’ George Eliot’s ‘ Brother and Sister,’ 
Mathilde Blind’s noble ‘ The Dead,’ Andrew Lang’s on the ‘ Odyssey,’ 
—a not unworthy echo of Keats’s on Chapman's ‘ Homer,’—all these 
are a little out of the beaten track of the ordinary sonnet-hunter, and 
enrich with new notes the oft-reiterated chorus. Norare the older and 
the greater names neglected. Mr. Caine draws largely from the in- 
exhaustible mine of Shakspeare, Drummond, Sydney, Milton and 
Wordsworth, and shows much tact and excellent discrimination of 
choice in view of the limits his space assigns him. He admits more 
American sonnets in his collection than have any of his English pred- 
ecessors; the names of Aldrich, Bryant, Longfellow, Stedman, 
Lowell, Boker, Barlow, L. C. Moulton, and Edgar Poe, are all ‘to be 
found within this moderate compass. 


‘GenjI MonoGaATARi’ (London: Triibner), the most celebrated of 
the classical Japanese romances, has been done into English by Suye- 
matz Kenchio, at present an attaché of the Japanese legation in Lon- 
don, and formerly Secretary to the Board of Public Works, to the 
Council of State, and to the War Department. Mr. Suyematz tells 
how The Romance of Genji came to be written. The author, who is 
regarded as the most talented woman Japan has yet produced, was 
the daughter of Fujiwara Tametoki. a petty noble of the Tenth Cent- 
ury. She was known as Murasaki Shikib, the latter name being de- 
rived from an official title, and the former, which means ‘violet’ 
(whether the flower or the color), from the author’s family name, Fu- 
jiwara, or ‘ field of Wistaria.” The Empress Jioto-Monin, famous as 
the patron of Shikib, was besought by the contemporary Saigu (sacred 
virgin of the temple of Ishe) to procure her (the virgin) a lively ro- 
mance, the older fictions having unhappily lost theircharm. This ap- 
peal was laid before Shikib, who forthwith retired to the temple in 
Ishiyama, and spent the night in prayer and fasting. Inspiration 
came upon her, and grasping a roll of Daihannia (the Chinese version 
of the Mahaprajfiaparamita, one of the Buddhist Sfitras), she jotted 
down the notes from which the chapters on exile were afterwards 
composed. In expiation of this offence (the desecration of the sacred 
roll), Shikib afterwards made a fresh copy of the document, and ded- 
icated it to the temple, wherein it still reposes. Her romance has 
only one hero, but many heroines, the author having seen fit to por- 
tray many shades of feminine character, the more strongly to empha- 
size the selfishness of man. Proper names are very seldom given, 
the male characters being known by their titles, and the female by 
nick-names, somewhat in the manner of American Indians. Nor 
were the chapters (Mr. Suyematz has thus far translated only 
seventeen of the fifty-four) originally numbered, though each had a 
descriptive heading. The translator’s style is hardly idiomatic, 
though quite sufficiently clear ; and the volume, which is curiously in- 
teresting, deserves a place by the side of Mitford's renderings of Tales 
from Old Japan. 


One would have to be a bird himself—indeed, several birds—to 
judge Miss Paine’s ‘ Bird Songs of New England ’ (Boston: Williams) 
with confidence ; but it has every appearance of being a faithful in- 
terpretation of the different cadences of different bird songs. Each 
poem aims at giving not only the intonation of the song, but the 
time of day, the locality, and the season of the year in which it is 
heard. Miss Paine modestly disclaims any effort at poetry, her ob- 
ject being merely to enable her readers to distinguish birds by their 
notes ; yet many of the verses are noticeably poetic, and we quote a 
few graceful passages. Of the barn-swallow : 

‘Is there no music within thy breast, 
O silent bird ?— 
It is not heard, 
But impels thy flight, and thy life is blest.’ 
Of the linnet : 
* A crimson speck in the bright blue sky, 
Do you search for the secret of heaven’s deep glow? 
Is not heaven within when you carol so? 
Then why, dear bird, must you soar so high ? 
Of the cat-bird : 
‘ Do you think, my dear, we shall ever know 
Which is better—the cheerful thrush below 
Or the bird that complains but doth still aspire ?’ 
The book is prettily though very simply got up, and there is space 
enough on each page for artists to illustrate the book for them- 
selves. 
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Rival Academies. 


BEFORE the death of Jules de Goncourt, the French novelist, 
he and his brother Edmond decided to found an Academy of 
literature. It was to contain ten members, each of whom should 
receive a yearly payment of 6000 francs, It was to be confined 
entirely to mel letters, the founders taking it il] that in the 
larger Academy, the Academy of Richelieu, authors should be 
made to rub shoulders with mere dukes. It was, indeed, an ami- 
able scheme, and M. Edmond de Goncourt, the surviving brother, 
now announces that it will shortly be put into execution. We 
have not a word to say against M. de Goncourt. He is an honest, 
reputable novelist. He calls himself a naturalist because Balzac 
and Flaubert called themselves naturalists. His exclusion from 
the Institute is probably only due to the general opinion that his 
work is not quite of the first order, and the only reproach which 
can be aimed at him is that he is, in a measure, responsible for 
the success of that lump of moral deformity, the Caliban of mod- 
ern fiction, Emile Zola. 

At the same time, we feel sure that his Academy will not pros- 
per. Its membership will be virtually a bar to admission into the 
older establishment. And what young writer would be persuaded 
to forego his hopes of entering that seventh heaven? Nay, 
which of his elders despairs of reaching it? Taine, About, 
Ulbach—novelists, journalists, playwrights—who of them does 
not still believe that his time will come? Zola, we can fancy, 
says to himself ‘ They call me now a writer of obscenities. But 
Bouvier, Vast-Ricouard, and other of my disciples are at work ; the 
land will soon be covered with their filth ; and then the tide will 
turn, my books will appear comparatively moral, and I shall be 
invited into the Academy, if only to block the way of writers more 
gross and bestial than I.’ Thus M. de Goncourt will only be able 


to fill his college with authors who have given up their aspirations, - 


and who will be as querulous, as quarrelsome, and as tedious as 
men with a grievance proverbially are. Their chief occupation 
will be to abuse their successful rivals. Their principal activity 
will be shown in assaults on the French Academy, THE CRITIC 
is not disposed to soil its own nest ; but it is not blind to the van- 
ities, jealousies, and follies of the literary class ; and it believes 
that every evil quality of the race will be apparent in the Goncourt 
Academy. ‘ 

Besides, its famous pavtees is accomplishing a task which 
no body less celebrated or wealthy could attempt. During the 
present month it has discharged its annual labor of distributing 


the Montyon prizes, and none of its functions can convey to for- 
eigners so clear an idea of its beneficent influence. It crowned 
works of the most various purpose. It gave rewards to the 
widows of brave sailors who perished in trying to save life at 
Havre ; ithad compliments for honest matrons and virtuous girls. 
It bestowed its approbation on M. Ollé-Laprune’s ethical specula- 
tions, ‘De la Certitude Morale,’ as impartially as on M. Raoul 
Frary’s anti-Malthusian tractate, ‘Le Péril National.’ It had as 
pleasant words for M. Albert Duruy’s educational work, ‘ L’ In- 
struction Publique Pendant la Révolution,’ as for M. Frédéric 
Masson’s gossiping volume, ‘Le Marquis de Grignan ;’ for M. 
Dorchain’s poems, ‘La Jeunesse Pensive,’ as for M. France's 
novel, ‘Le Crime de Silvestre Bonnard, Membre de |’Institut’ 
—the story of an Academician who steals a little orphan from the 
custody of cruel guardians, and sells his books to maintain her. 
And her reviewing all that the most profound thought of France 
had lately produced, M. Camille Doucet, the President, thus 
concluded: ‘Gentlemen, Beaumarchais says that all ends with 
asong. I would end there, too. There is one man left for us to 
honor. Is he poet, musician, philosopher? He is all. Heisa 
writer of songs. The Academy awards the last of its prizes to 
Gustave Nadaud.’ 

It is on occasions such as this that the true glory of the Academy 
is seen. It is on occasions such as this that M. de Goncourt may 
reflect before he sets up a rival to an institution whose scope is 
the entire literature of France. 


The Meeting of the Teachers. 


THE schools have closed for the season ; the colleges have held 
their annual commencements ; the alumni dinners are eaten, and 
the happy children of a hundred universities go home smacking 
their lips over the good things—substantial and spiritual—that 
have sunk into them. This is the month when the hardworking 
teachers, who should go home to rest, and spread themselves in 
the lap of nature to get a fresh breath of sweet air, are expected 
to go up to Saratoga to compare notes on the year’s work, These 
assemblies have their value. They relieve some who have got 
over-full of new ideas, and they fill some who never seem able to 
get filled except in a crowd. A few men, asat all conventions, do 
good work, and go home happy ; but altogether too many go to 
pour out their crude notions, or to discuss for the sake of dis- 
cussion, or to grumble at old ways or new because they are tired 
and have not had their minds sweetened by the due amount of 
vacation. A few, avery few, go home really strengthened and 
quickened by the mutual interchange of ideas. But it is a ques- 
tion with us whether the counsel of the many-headed is not on the 
whole injurious. 

The good teacher will have, in the first place, a good con- 
science. His counsellors should be few, but those of the best 
kind, if they can be got at. He should read the best books ; for 
they can always be had. He is a hard-working man, and has no 
time to waste with the foolish theories and quack nostrums which 
everybody in these days stands ready to peddle out. He should, 
in the brief hours he can spare from technical preparation, keep 
himself as well-acquainted as he can with the living thought and 
the drift of the action of his times—not necessarily to parcel the 
latter out to his pupils ; for there is nothing more nonsensical, 
whatever the mewspapers may say, than to attempt to mix the 
current news with the curriculum of study. But the teacher with 
his mind full, and rich with the life of his own times, will find a 
way of making the actions of Cesar living and real to his pupils. 
We do not wish to disparage conventions, but contact with life 
and thought is, in our a. more useful than overmuch 
technical discussion, unless the latter is conducted by large- 
minded men—and these seem, nowadays, to avoid conventions of 
every sort. Agassiz was a whole convention in himself, and he 
rarely discussed technical details. One plunge with him into fresh 
knowledge used tc send his hearers, if they were teachers, home 
with lively spirits, and he was worth to them a dozen national 
conventions. 

The conscience behind, and the will to work, aré the great 
things, and the few strong guides will then help the teacher to his 
duty ; but close connection with human life and thought, in their 
warm, active movements—and not alone in their trifling interests 
—will atone for a plentiful lack of the petty tricks of the trade. 
We sometimes think that those young men in New England who 
passed a year or two in the teacher’s desk before entering upon 
their chosen profession brought a contribution to the work which 
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made up for their lack of experience. They brought minds freshly 
conversant with the best learning, and hearts aglow with warm 
human feeling. When they were good, they were very good, and 
the dullest minds took a start from their touch. They were tra- 
velling toward life themselves, and were fit companions for boys 
whose road lay in the same direction. If conventions would 
— this vital spirit in teachers, their work would be worth 

oing ; but to du this, they must enlist strong men. They should 
see to it that the discussions are in the largest spirit and conduct- 
ed by men whose worth will strike awe into the printers and make 
it pay them to spread the work of the sessions before a large 
audience. 


The Summer Philosophers. 


THE philosophers assembled on the 17th of July in that quiet 
old historic town of Concord, to open the fourth annual session of 
what seems now to be their firmly-established School. Mr. Al- 
cott delivered—if Mr. Alcott ever did deléver anything—the 
address of welcome, and long before this the School is fairly 
launched on the stream of talk. What its particular drift may be 
it is always hard to determine. That it will begin with philoso- 

hy-—and mount to Emerson ; that it will next ascend into the 
cloudland of verse and song—and descend to Emerson ; that it 
will then spread out over the wide meadows of all the Muses— 
and return again to Emerson, it is always safe to predict. And 
it could have in this generation no loftier plateau from which to 
view the upper and nether world than that same broad, fresh, and 
beautiful level which the Concord Sage made his own. But 
Emerson had no system of philosophy to speak of or to write 
about. He had a large receptivity for all philosophies, and re- 
ceived from all, and what he received he returned tinted with san- 
set hues ; but he still refrained from stamping his name on any 
system save that of plain living and high thinking. He was 
something of a poetical match-maker, and brought about so agree- 
able a union between mind and nature that some have called him 
a Transcendentalist ; but that was poetry with him and not philos- 
ophy. Still, his presence in Concord ihe these many years has 
given to the place what it will not easily lose, now that he is gone 
—an atmosphere congenial to the lovers of wisdom, the true 
philosophers. With Emerson’s fine thinking, with Hawthorne’s 
rare creative imagination, with Thoreau’s original though narrow 
talent, Concord will remain, with or without a school of philoso- 
phy, a shrine for devout worshippers of the good and the beauti- 
ful, and it will have a charm for a very wide variety of minds. 
That the present school should embrace all divergent forms of 
speculative opinion is a thing of course ; that it should range from 
the plain historical expositions of Professors Harris and Howison 
to the sage utterances of Mr. Alcott is equally a thing of course ; 
—for are not the dwellers in Concord searchers after wisdom in 
every direction? One climbs to the pine-tops, and finds it in the 
susurring bees; one follows the plough of the farmer, and hammers 
it from flint arrow-heads. They shrink from no peculiarity in at- 
titude. Truth lies hidden somewhere, anywhere, everywhere-— 
and it is precisely ‘kere that you must look for it ; and they do— 
they of Concord. We who follow them, picking up nuggets of 
poetry which ee fling out, care, ag more for the nuggets 
than for the philosophy. Emerson, from his lovely plateau, 
looked, we must think, serenely over the heads of these wayward 
searchers after truth ; for his eyes were always shining with the 
colors of sunset above the hills. 

The Concord School, by the assiduity and good sense of two or 
three men, has a genuine historical value. These men do excel- 
lent work, and the four weeks of meandering among the sylvan 
beauties of the town, which is, we fear, the chief charm with some 
of the pilgrims, may easily be supplemented by much good in- 
struction. The history of old philosophies, which fills a good 
half of the programme, is a definite thing ; but whether the 
School, like those ancient and famous ones of Greece, is to pro- 
duce any new and intelligible system of philosophy reinains to be 
seen. In contemplating the oracular utterances of some of the 
‘ Faculty,’ we have the same difficulty that Hawthorne had when 
he looked out from the Old Manse upon the muddy waters of the 

Musketaquid. 

‘I had spent three weeks by its side,’ he says, ‘and swum 
across it every day, before I could determine which way its cur- 
rent ran ; and then I was compelled to decide the question by the 
testimony of others, and not by my own observation.’ 





The Cesnola Question Again. 


THE exhaustive editorial in the August Century, on ‘ the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and its Director,’ reopens a controversy which 
the Trustees of that institution had apparently considered closed. 
Had the quarrel been a private one between Mr. Feuardent and 
Mr. Di Cesnola, the public would have had the slightest possible 
concern in its result. But the matter at issue is one that affects the 
standing of an important institution, to the support of which the 
people of this State have contributed liberally, and in the good 
repute of which they take a legitimate and lively interest. If it 
be proved that the Director of the Museum is unworthy of the 
trust that has been reposed in him, the people may fairly demand 
his removal. Zhe Century has done wisely therefore in comin 
to the support of those who first exposed the methods by whick 
Mr. Di Cesnola has sought to enhance the value of his commodi- 
ties. The charge of unwarranted ‘ restoration’ was first made in 
The Art Amateur, by Mr. Feuardent. The cudgels were then 
taken up by Mr. Clarence Cook. But it was neither the intemper- 
ate rhetoric of the latter gentleman, nor the plausible reasoning 
of the former, that led to the investigation on which The Century 
editorial is based ; it was the voluntary resignation of his position 
by Director Di Cesnola's chief assistant, Mr. A. Duncan Savage, 
who declared that he had been grossly deceived by his superior. 
No one can read the editorial in question without feeling that 
the following are well-established facts: (1) that the Cesnola Col- 
lection is made up, in large part, of objects that have been unduly 
“restored ’; (2) that these ‘ restorations’ were made by the express 
order and under the personal supervision of Mr. Di Cesnola ; (3) 
that they have been sedulously concealed ; and (4) that their exist- 
ence has been persistently denied by the person best acquainted 
with the facts. Mr. Savage is a gentleman of intelligence and cul- 
tivation ; he is a trained archeologist ; he has had the opportu- 
nity of satisfying himself as to the accuracy of his charges ; and 
he is a man of the most unimpeachable veracity. If the Trustees 
of the Museum fail to investigate his charges thoroughly, and to 
see that the whole truth is told concerning the result, they will 
show a contempt for decent public opinion with which we still 
hesitate to credit them. 


Minor Notices.* 

E1cutT lectures delivered several years ago before the Lowell In- 
stitute, in Boston, are now reprinted, with a preface by Mr. John 
Boyle O'Reilly, They are entitled ‘Human Life in Shakspeare,’ by 
Henry Giles (Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Dillingham). 
They differ from Schlegel’s lectures mainly in dealing with generali- 
ties, rather than in analyses of particular plays and characters. They 
differ from Hazlitt’s and Lamb’s essays on the subject mainly in their 
want of literary finish. But to the large class of Shakspearean stu- 
dents they will have their interest and their use. 

THE contents of Mr. E. S. Nadal’s latest volume, ‘ Essays at Home 
and Elsewhere’ (Macmillan : $1.50), were known to us before they 
were thus gathered together. We read them in the magazines when 
they first appeared, and our appreciation of their quality remains 
unchanged: they are delightful bits of literary work. The humor in 
them is subtle and penetrating—not explosive ; and the descriptions 
are full of grace and delicacy. We know of nothing better in its way 
than the paper, ‘ The Old Boston Road’: it is a living picture of that 
picturesque highway and its surroundings. There is a certain ag- 
gressiveness in Mr. Nadal’s manner that irritates some of his readers, 
but there is so much good-nature behind it that, for our own part, we 
only find it amusing. There could be few more agreeable compan- 
ions than this volume to those who prefer, even in the dog-days, to 
read books that are provocative of thought. 


ALtTHouGH Professor Ladd in his ‘ Principles of Church Policy’ 
($2.50. New York: Scribner) disclaims the intention of identifying 
‘ the true Church Polity’ with Congregationalism as it now exists, 
he will be generally understood as holding that Congregationalism 
is the nearest approach to such a polity. If he did not, in effect, 
demand so much, we should be inclined to grant him more. 
Especially is his position difficult to maintain over against Presby- 
terianism, inasmuch as he insists on the need in the local church of 
‘a body of ordained elders’, besides the deacons, in order to put 
Congregationalism on its true basis, while itis more than a question 
whether the ‘body of ordained elders’ is not all that is needful 
to make a church—not merely by etymology, but historically and 
technically—Presbyterian. As an exposition of Congregational 
polity, however, the book is of great value, and will interest all who 
know how much this country owes to that simple yet effective meth- 
od of church organization. 


* For other Minor Notices see page 201, 
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LiEuT. JAMES REGAN, U. S. A., has recently compiled a ‘ Manual 
of Guard Duty and Kindred Subjects, for the Regular Army, Volun- 
teers, and Militia of the United States,’ and by autnority of the War 
Department it is published by the Messrs. Harper, in size and ap- 
pearance uniform with the volumes of ‘ Tactics’ ($2). The object of 
the book has been to collect in one volume a large amount of data 
hitherto scattered in various works on the subject of guard duty, and 
to prescribe exact methods of executing every duty of this character, 
from the posting of a sentinel up to the defence of an outpost by a 
large advanced guard. Itis, in short, a tactics of guard duties, as the 
ordinary tactics are tactics of manceuvres. The design of the work 
is excellent, and it has been very systematically and thoroughly ex- 
ecuted. Before publication it was critically scrutinized by officers 
of experience on General Sherman’s staff, and favorably reported 
upon. It would be very beneficial for the militia during their sum- 
mer encampments to divide their studies equally between this book 
and Upton. 


H. S. Perkins, H. J. Danforth, and E. V. Degraff, the compilers 
of the ‘Song Wave’ (Appleton: 80 cts.), announce that it is pub- 
lished to satisfy a ‘felt want.’ It is not stated what the want is or 
who has felt it, but it was presumably not experienced by the parent 
who bade his little boy hurry to school with his new text-book before 
they changed the edition. As acompilation it affects variety ; giving 
us a little of ‘Old Hundred’ and kindred hymns, a good deal of 
geographical, arithmetical, historical and grammatical information, 
supposed to be made attractive to youth by being set to the tune of 
‘Yankee Doodle’ ; marches for the little people, who are considered 
not to understand distinctly where the east is till they have marched 
in an easterly direction to music; and part songs, in which Mr. 
Tennyson’s idea of perfect music unto noble words receives the 
Mormon interpretation of wedding one word to ten or twelve notes. 
The best of the book is the part devoted to elementary instruction, 
in which teachers will find some very good hints, especially in the 
diagrams made to illustrate pictorially the scales in the different 
keys. 

SomE of Longfellow’s best, as well as most characteristic, verses are 
to be found in the slender volume entitled, as he desired it to be en- 
titled, ‘In the Harbor’ (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1). A num- 
ber of these have already been seen in print—the ‘ Hermes Trismegis- 
tus,’ which appeared in 7%e Cen/ury six months ago; and ‘ Auf Wie- 
dersehen’ (in memory of James T. Fields), the sonnet on the death 
of Garfield, ‘Mad River,’ ‘ The Bells of San Blas,’ and ‘ Decoration 
Day,’ some if not all of which were given to the readers of The At- 
Jantic. There is little to hold attention in the translations, but the 
original, and particularly the five ‘ personal,’ poems will havea strong 
and abiding interest for the millions who still mourn the poet’s 
death. Here and there throughout the book there are lines that 
could have been written by no other pen than Longfellow’s—whole 
stanzas indeed, and one or two ccmplete poems, such as ‘ Auf Wie- 
dersehen,’ and ‘ Decoration Day.’ ‘In the Harbor’ could hardly, 
under the most favorable circumstances, have come from a youthful 
poet, but if it had, it would have brought him into high repute at 
once, As it is, it closes worthily the song-book of America’s best 
loved singer. Two unpublished sonnets have been reserved for the 
Rev. Mr. Longfellow’s biography of his dead brother ; the only other 
material that remains for publication is the dramatic poem, ‘ Michael 
Angelo.’ 

*GopFREY’s NANTUCKET GUIDE’ (Lee and Shepard : $1) is an ad- 
mirable book of its kind—so good, indeed, that it will have a tendency 
to rob the island of half its charm by making it a too-fashionable re- 
sort. Excellent maps accompany the letter-press. Taintor’s 
guide-books, four in number (Taintor Bros., Merrill & Co. 25 cts. 
each) cover respectively ‘ the Hudson River Route,’ ‘ Seaside Resorts,’ 
‘The Northern Resorts,’ and the ‘ City of New York.’ They are neatly 

ot up, and are excellent for their purpose, with which advertising 
Sie much todo. They seem, on the whole, quite fairin their recom- 
mendations, and they give the reader a good idea of the places de- 
scribed and the ways of reaching them.——‘ Appleton’s Dictionary of 
New York and Vicinity’ (30 cts.) is made on the plan of Dickens’s 
dictionaries of London and Paris, and contains a great deal of useful 





information that will be fresh even to the New Yorker. Thereare _ 


errors in it, however, which should have been corrected in this edi- 
tion. For example, it speaks of the Century Association as 
the Century Club, and locates the Hotel Belvedere at its old site, 
Irving Place and Fifteenth Street, instead of at Fourth Avenue 
and Eighteenth Street. THE Critic office, moreover, is assigned to 
No. 750 Broadway. Until the first oflast February, the real address 
was 757 Broadway; since then it has been No. 30 Lafayette Place ; 
which is also the address of The North American Review, though the 
compiler of this little volume is ignorant of the fact. 





American Philological Society. 
THE annual meeting of the American Philological Association 
took place at Cambridge, Mass., a fortnight ago (July rr—13), under 


the Presidency of Prof. F. D. Allen, of Harvard College. It was 
more fully attended than any previous meeting for several years, 
and some valuable papers were presented. The most elaborate was 
the President’s address on the University of Leyden, in its relation 
to the development of classical philology, which was listened to 
with great interest. Classical philology, and especially Greek, re- 
ceived the largest share of attention, as isapt to be the case 
at these meetings. Thus Prof. M. W. Humphreys discussed a 
chapter in Thucydides, and Prof. T. D. Seymour, two passages in 
Theocritus and Euripides ; while syntactic theories were brought 
forward by several others. Prof. I. H. Hall gave a pretty full bibli 
ographico-critical sketch of the editions of the New Testament in 
Greek heretofore published in our country, toward a hundred in 
number. English studies were also fairly represented by brief papers 
frum Prof. March (on the world of Beowulf, and on the locutions, 
‘first two’ or ‘ two first’), and longer ones from Profs. Scott (initial 2 
in Anglo-Saxon and Gothic), and Peck (influence of the Latin syntax 
in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels) and Dr. Wells (the aé/an¢ in English). 
General historical philology was represented by Prof. Toy’s con- 
spectus of the Semitic pronouns, and by Prof. Whitney’s review and 
criticism of present opinion as to the Indo-European case system. 
The latter scholar also took up the subjects of surd and sonant 
sounds, and the law of economy as a phonetic force, formerly treated 
by him before the Association, and reviewed the contributions to 
their discussion made by certain recent scholars; and in the ques- 
tion of surds and sonants Prof. March and Dr. Porter joined. A 
few other papers were given.——Prof. M. W. Humphreys, of Ten- 
nessee, was elected President for the meeting of next year, which is 
to be held at Middletown, Conn. ; Prof. Lauman, of Harvard, con- 
tinues to hold the office of Secretary and Curator.——A committee 
was appointed to confer with the Philological Society of London, 
with power to decide on a joint scheme of amended spellings, to be 
recommended for adoption and use. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
THE suppressed preface to Thackeray’s ‘ Irish Sketch Book’ will not 
be published for some time. 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich will return from Europe inthe fall. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howells will be gone a year. 
‘Dante Gabriel Rossetti: his Work and Influence,’ by Wm. Tier- 
buck, will be published by Elliot Stock. 


The Evening Post looks more like a newspaper, now that it has 
relegated its literary column to an inside page. 

The Magazine of American History for July is rich in articles of 
interest to the antiquarian and student of history. 

The third divisional volume of the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary,’ by 
Dr. Robert Hunter, will be published this month by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co. 

Thomas Whittaker has just issued a cheap edition of Professor 
Watts’s reply to Robertson Smith’s lectures on ‘The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church.’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in preparation an illuminated cal- 
endar for 1883, the slip for each day to contain an appropriate quo- 
tation from Longfellow. 

The first of Mrs. Lillie’s two papers on Surrey will be printed in 
the September Harger’s with illustrations by Alfred Parsons, Harry 
Fenn, and E A. Abbey. Mr. G. P. Lathrop’s ‘Spanish Vistas’ wiil 
be concluded in this number. 

Philadelphia emulates the aggressive bigotry of Boston in seeking 
to prevent the sale of ‘Leaves of Grass.’ Whether for better or 
for worse, the volume has found a strong defender in the Rev. James 
Morrow, a Methodist clergyman. 


Mr. James Payn’s amusing essays on ‘Sham Admiration in Liter- 
ature,’ on ‘ Story-telling,’ on the ‘ Literary Calling,’ and other kindred 
topics, published under the apt title of ‘Some Private Views,’ have 
just been included in the Tauchnitz series. 

Curiosity is piqued as to the authorship of the novel, ‘A Trans- 
planted Rose,’ running in Harper's Bazar. People in society feel 
that they are being sketched by an ‘ insider.’ Mrs. Burton N. Harrison 
and Mrs. John Sherwood are named by the guessers. 

‘The Military Telegraph during the Civil War of the United 
States’ is the title of a work about to be published, in two large 
volumes, by Jansen, McClurg & Co. The author, Mr. William R. 
Plum,a Chicago lawyer, was an active member of the Telegraph 
Corps. 


The Pall Mall Gazette quotes the following from Mr. Whitman’s 
‘striking article’ on Edgar Poe in THE Critic of June 3d: ‘ The 
abnegation of the perennial and democratic concretes at first hand— 
the body, the earth and sea, sex, and the like;’ and exclaims: ‘as 
if a barbarous jargon of this sort could make originality out of com- 
monplace!’ 
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The identity of ‘OQ. P. Index’ is at last discovered. The bearer 
of that singular om de plume is Mr. Wm. B. Griswold, Assistant 
Librarian of Congress. 

United States Minister to Italy George P. Marsh, died suddenly this 
week at Vallombrosa. He will be remembered at home and abroad 
as a linguist and a scholarly writer. 

A new edition of Hawthorne’s complete works, printed from new 
plates, and richly but simply bound, will soon be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is to be the best edition ever issued of 
Hawthorne’s works. The first volume will contain a steel portrait 
of the author, taken from a photograph. 

We have received a copy of the ‘ Proceedings’ of the Long Island 
Historical Society at the nineteenth annual meeting, with the report 
of the directors and a list of annual and life members. The pamph- 
let contains the resolution of thanks adopted in view of Mr. 
George I. Seney’s princely donations to the library and the treasury 
of the Society. 

A portrait of Mark Twain, drawn from life by Abbott Thayer and 
engraved by T. Cole, will be the frontispiece of the September Cen- 
tury, to accompany a biographical and critical sketch of the au- 
thor of ‘Innocents Abroad’ by W. D. Howells. The best of Mr. 
Howells’s novels, ‘A Modern Instance,’ will be concluded in the 
October number of this magazine. 

Misses Duncan & Hall, Philadelphia’s enterprising lady-publish- 
ers, have in press a volume on ‘Slander and Gossip,’ by Mrs. 
Bloomfield H. Moore. The book will contain a number of short 
poems and a chapter from ‘The Modern Pilgrim’s Progress,’ which 
is said to possess a peculiar interest. Fifty copies of this book will 
be printed in finer style for private circulation. 

The Atheneum promises a new and interesting batch of Byron 
correspondence and papers. ‘ This large body of correspondence,’ 
says the editor, ‘ will be found to demonstrate the baselessness of 
the various statements made by Lady Byron in her later years to her 
sister-in-law’s discredit, and more especially to the hideous imagina- 
tions to which Mrs. Beecher Stowe gave such wide and lamentable 
publicity some thirteen years since.’ 

G. W. Harlan & Co. will soon begin publishing a number of novels, 
under the title ‘ Kaaterskill Series,’ at one dollar each—like the 
Round Robins and No Names. The first volume,‘ A Fair Philoso- 
pher,’ will be followed by ‘A Modern Hagar,’ by Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Clark, author of ‘Baby Rue,’ one of the best received volumes in the 
No Name Series. The story of Lucy, in that novel, will be carried for- 
ward in this. The same firm have in press some attractive holiday 
books. A new edition of ‘My Boy and I,’ Mr. Harlan’s holiday 
book last season, is also ready. 

The Atlantic for August has a supplement containing a full account 
of the literary exercises at the garden party given to Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, on her seventieth birthday. A new steel portrait of 
Emerson, as a frontispiece, accompanies an article on the poet, by 
Dr. W.T. Harris. The current Wide Awake is unusually rich in il- 
lustration. @f pictures, great or small, it contains more than sixty, 
a good proportion being of more than average merit. But St. Mich- 
olas still manages to keep the lead in this respect.——The frontis- 
piece of the bi-monthly, Zducation, is a steel-engraving of the late 
Dr. John Howard Raymond, formerly President of Vassar. 

Miss Fanny Parnell, the second sister of the Irish political leader, 
died at her mother’s home, near Bordentown, N. J.—the many years’ 
residence of her grandfather, ‘Old Ironsides’—on Thursday of last 
week. Miss Parnell was a clever and cultivated young woman, with 
a touch of inherited eccentricity. More than any writer of the pres- 
ent day she had stirred the Irish heart by her inflammatory verses. 
Any deficiency of the lyrical quality in her songs was more than 
atoned for, in the judgment of her admirers, by the writer’s evident 
sincerity. Her eulogies of Messrs. Davitt, Dillon, etc., and anath- 
emas against Messrs. Gladstone, Bright, and Forster, won instant 
popularity for a recent pamphlet of ‘ Land League Songs,’ compiled 
from her contributions to the Boston Pi/ot, Regarded as poetry, how- 
ever, they are worthless. 





FRENCH NOTES. 

MME. JupirH GAUTIER, daughter of Théophile, leads the French 
novels of the fortnight with ‘Isoline et la Fleur Serpent’ (Paris : 
Charavay), the scene of which is partly laid on the Breton shore, 
and partly on the Gulf of Naples. M. Dubut de Laforest’s 
romance, ‘ Téte a l’Envers’ (Paris: Charpentier), attracts attention 
chiefly by reason of a short preface with which M. Alexandre Dumas 
has garnished it——*‘ Mousseline: Histoire d’une Jeune Fille de 
Brasserie’ (Paris: Dentu) is a naturalistic study by M. Beysson.—— 
‘Fiancés, by M. Henry Rabusson (Paris: Ollendorf), is a work of 
far higher order, pure in tone, idyllic in character-———M. Charles 
Méronville, who made some success with his speculative novel, ‘ Le 
Krach,’ has been encouraged to write another story of Parisian life. 
He calls it ‘Les deux Maitresses’ (Dentu). 

MM. Calmann Lévy have issued the thirteenth volume of the 
‘ Discours Parlementaires de M. Thiers,’ including the events of 





1871, the preliminaries and signature of peace, the pacification of 
Paris, the Commune, the municipal elections, and the loan of two 
milliards. The library Degorce-Cadot issues ‘ La Politique Fem- 
inine de Marie de Médicis 4. Marie Antoinette, 1610-1792,’ by 
Adrian Desprez. It is a study of the part which women have played 
in French history, and includes vivid sketches of the Grande Madem- 
oiselle, the Princess Palatine, the Duchess of Burgundy, the 
Duchess of Maine, and of Louis XVI.’s hapless queen.—-M. Dumas’ 
latest pamphlet on divorce, ‘ Lettre 4 M. Nacquet’ (Paris: Calmann 
Lévy), has fallen comparatively flat.——-The seventh volume of M. 
Scherer’s admirable ‘ Etudes sur la Littérature Contemporaine’ 
(Calmann Lévy) contains appreciations of Littré, Renan, Paul de 
Saint Victor, Zola, and Mme. de Rémusat.——M. Ténot’s work, the 
‘Nouvelles Défenses de la France’ (Paris : Germer Bailliére), is ex- 
citing the comments of military men. Army reorganization is the 
issue of the day in France. 

MM. Hachette are publishing excellent editions of books for 
schools— Habitations et edifices,’ by J. Colomb; ‘La Suisse 
Pittoresque,’ by Jules Gourdault ; editions of ‘Don Quixote’ and 
‘ The Swiss Family Robinson,’ and a translation of Lord Dufferin’s 
‘ Letters from High Latitudes.’ 

M. Coquelin, of the Comédie-Frangaise, is an essayist as well as 
an actor. His ‘ The Actor and his Art’ has already been translated 
in this country. Beside two admirable essays on two of Moliére’s 
chief plays, he has published a lecture on M. Eugéne Manuel and an- 
other on M. Sully-Prudhomme, and he intends to extend this latter 
series until it includes portraits of some of the chief poets of modern 
France, including M. Frangois Coppée and M. Théodore de Banville. 








; GERMAN NOTES. 

THE second volume of Baron Richthofen’s ‘ China’ (Berlin : Reimer) 
has just been published. The first appeared some four years ago. 
It throws a new light upon many disputed points of geography and 
ethnology. Its author, the President of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, was sent, at the Society’s expense and assisted by the Im- 
perial Government, on an extensive scientific mission to the Celestial 
Empire. A portion of his voyage is recorded in these two hand- 
some volumes, which contain an elaborate general introduction, and 
a detailed account of Northern China. When the work is complete, 
it will contain four quarto volumes of about 800 pages each, and a 
large atlas. The probabilities are that it will prove the most detail- 
ed and reliable work yet written on the geography and ethnography 
of the Chinese empire. 


The Bibliographische Institut of Leipzig, a very active and pushing 
publishing company, have begun to issue a series of special diction- 
aries, which will prove of great assistance to general readers who 
want either time or inclination to enter fully upon the study of 
any special art or science. The ‘Military Lexicon,’ edited 
by J. Castner, is already published. It gives very full and inter- 
esting statistical acccounts of the armies and navies of all nations, 
compiled, wherever it was possible, from official reports. The 
‘ Dictionary of Voyages and Explorations’ presents, in admirably con- 
densed form, an account of travels in every part of the globe, begin- 
ning with the earliest times, and a short biographical account of the 
great travellers. The ‘ Dictionary of General Literature,’ by G. 
Bornhack, and that of ‘ Ancient History and Geography,’ by H. Peter, 
have alsoappeared. Others, of modern history, of printing, of music, 
and indeed of all the arts and sciences, are in course of preparation. 
The volumes are well printed, and are published at a reasonable 
price. 

‘The Enigma of Woman’s Soul’ is the title of a series of three 
novelettes, by Albert Lindner (Berlin : Richard Hanow), in which the 
author represents three women, all equally noble-minded and refined, 
yet in other respects widely different. The book is cleverly written, 
and contains many novel situations. The tone of the stories is, 
however, unhealthy and displeasing; and were we not aware that 
Albert Lindner is nota om de plume, but the real name of a hearty and 
jovial Berlin “ttérateur, we might believe that one of the heroines 
described—an extremely sentimentai young lalJy—was really the 
author of the book. 


ITALIAN NOTES. 

GARIBALDI's death has already called out a shower of pamphlets and 
poems. Notable among them are ‘Garibaldi non e Morte’ (Florence: 
Le Monnier), by Giovanni Colombini; ‘ Per la Morte di Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,’ by Giosué Carducci (Bologna: Zanichelli) ; ‘Garibaldi,’ 
verses by Steno (Milan: Golio); ‘Per la Morte di Garibaldi,’ by 
Antonio Battistella (Rovigo: Minelli) ; ‘Da Prato a Porto Venere,’ 
by Ricciardo Ricciardi (Grosseto: Barbarulli); and ‘E Caduta la 
Bandiera? No!’, by F. Pugliese (Turin: Candeletti). Mme. White 
Mario, who wrote the sketch of Garibaldi’s life which appeared in 
the Herald the day after his death, has just published at Milan a 
complete biography of the hero, one edition being printed in two vol- 
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umes, and another (an dition de luxe, with one hundred illustrations 
by E. Matania), being issued in weekly parts. 


Other political events of the day are commemorated in ‘ Mentiano,’ 
by Angelo Ferri (Cesena: Biagini); in ‘Tunisie la Republica di Vene- 
zia,’ by Vincenzo Marchesi (Venice : Office of // Tempo) ; in ‘ Oriente 
ed Occidente,’ by the widow of Professor Fusco (Naples : Lanciano) ; 
in ‘Nella Festa Nazionale Italiana,’ by A. Calandri (Sarzana) ; and 
in ‘ Dal Po ai due Nili, by Count Luigi Pennazzi (Milan: Treves). 
It is, indeed, curious to notice how energetically Italian literature 
keeps itself abreast of all the current topics. 

Freemasons are interested in the announcement of a work by Pro- 
fessor Sbigoli, of Milan, on ‘ Tommaso Crudeli, ed i Primi Frammas- 
soni in Firenze,’ Crudeli being a fantastic poet who founded the first 
lodge of the order in the Tuscan capital ——Cesare Cantu, the his- 
torian, has published the first volume of a study of Alessandro 
Manzoni.—Messrs. Treves, of Milan, have in the press ‘ Sorvisi e 
Lagrime,’ short stories by Castelnuovo, and ‘Treccie Nere,’ a 
romance by D. Ciampoli. 


Of the latest publications, the most noteworthy are Giovanni di 
Castro’s historical study, ‘La Caduta del Regno Italiano’ (Milan: 


Treves) ;——Brigidi’s historical novel, ‘ Giacobini e Realisti (Siena : 
Tonini) ;—— Verdinois’s short stories, ‘ Nuove Novelle di Picche’ 
(Florence: Paggi);——and an excellent biography, anecdotic and 


critical, of Bellini the composer, written by Michele Scherillo. 








Science 








Geological Diagrams.* 

Pror. PACKARD has supplemented his excellent work on zodlogy 
by one chiefly devoted to palzontology, in the form of ten large dia- 
grams entitled ‘ Chautauqua Scientific Diagrams, Series No. 1. Geolo- 
gy,’ with letter press in octavo form, designated as ‘ First Lessons in 
Geology.’ These charts are 36 inches long and 27 inches high, and 
illustrate the characteristics especially (but not exclusively) of the 
vertebrate fauna of the world from the silurian to the glacial period. 
The first two represent structural and dynamical geology. The others 
portray characteristic animals of America during various periods, 
viz: the third, ‘during the silurian period’; the fourth, ‘the devo- 
nian ;’ the fifth, ‘the carboniferous ;’ the sixth, ‘the triassic and juras- 
sic periods ;’ the seventh, ‘the cretaceous ;’ the eighth, ‘the tertiary ;’ 
the ninth, ‘immediately before the glacial period ;’? and the tenth, 
‘during the glacial period.’ The selections of animals are generally 
good, and the diagrams, though roughly executed, are instructive, 
and will doubtless convey more vivid ideas to the mind than have 
been received from much reading. The sheets are aptly styled ‘ dia- 
grams, for perspective is sacrificed to bringing into prominence the 
comparative size of the animals. In selections and restorations like 
these, there is room for much difference of opinion, and for much 
latitude in the presentation. If, therefore, we should express our 
ideas of what we might have done or left undone in a similar work, 
it must be understood that it is not in the way of condemnation of 
what Dr. Packard has presented. In the first place, then, we would 
not have given the figure of the species known as the Port Jackson 
shark, nor that known as the Chimera monstrosa, as illustrative, re- 
spectively, of the silurian and the devonian period. We have no 
palzontological evidence that species very nearly allied to either of 
these types existed during the periods in question, and the presump- 
tion is that they did not.* In like manner, we should have abstained 
from illustrating the rhinoceros of the tertiary period with the folds 
specifically characteristic of an existing species, for it is not proba- 
ble, in our opinion, that the early representatives of the rhinoceros 
family had such folds. We should also have supposed that the pos- 
terior portion of the great fish of the devonian period, known as 
Dinichthys, was very different from that which is assigned to it in the 
diagram, and that it also had well developed anterior extremities as 
well as ventrals. But enough! The diagrams will doubtless be 
largely used for educational purposes as well as for the ornamenta- 
tion of the school room, and we wish for them all success. 





Medical Books.+ 
OnE of the most disappointing things in literature is to finda 
clever writer wandering out of his path to treat of subjects he has 
studied only as an amateur. Dr. Oswald does this in the present 
work (1), which—though sensible and safe to follow—does not 
always present physiological truths as they are understood or enun- 
ciated by those who best comprehend them. The author is an ex- 





* First Lessons in Geology. By A. S. Packard, Jr. To accompany the Chautauqua 
Scientific Diagrams. Series No. 1 cectesy. * Providence ; Prov. Lithograph Co. 
+ (1) Physical Education ; or, ‘The Health Laws of Nature. By Felix L. Os- 
wald, M.D. $1. New York: D. Appleton & Co. (2) ‘ Diseases of Memory. By 
Th, Ribot. From the French, by William Smith. $1.50. (International Scientific 
Series.) New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


ceedingly well-read and far-travelled man, but he is a vegetarian, a 
believer in utopian dietetics, and is inclined to disregard hard 
truths. He does not appreciate the fact that some of our failings 
which, in the Garden of Eden, might have been called vices, are 
perhaps necessary, in an age when men wi// work injudiciously, keep 
late hours, and abuse their powers generally. We cannot agree 
with the author, who does not believe that meat is a necessary article 
of food, for we know that many physiologists have shown that flesh- 
eating men and animals possess energy and spirit, and a power of 
resistance, that are lacked by vegetarians. Yet Dr. Oswald’s book 
is the best of the kind that has been produced in this country. 

Ribot, whose work upon heredity is one of the best ever written, 
contributes in the volume before us (2) a very readable essay upon a 
subject of interest heretofore chiefly to the nemologist and alienist. 
The various interesting disturbances of memory which manifest 
themselves in speech disorders, epilepsy, hypnotism, and a curious 
train of intellectual enigmas are treated with great skill. Many of 
the almost theatrical instances of the precipitate loss or sudden 
return of memory are detailed and explained in a popular and clever 
manner. The translation is very creditable. 





Scientific Notes. 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, of London, will deliver a course of lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute, Boston, next winter. 


A fire, in the night of July 4, when the American Journal of 
Numismatics was ready for mailing, destroyed almost the entire 
edition of that paper. 


The authorship of ‘Cosmic Philosophy,’ correctly attributed to 
Professor John Fiske, in THE Critic Fond I, was incorrectly at- 
tributed, in the last number, to Professor Willard Fiske, of Cornell. 


The Italian deep-sea exploration in the Mediterranean will be 
resumed toward the end of this month, or in August. The steamer 
Washington, of the Italian navy, has been designated for the work, 
and Prof. Giglioli will be the naturalist attached to it. The explo- 
ration will be continued for about one month. 


The approval which Knight’s ‘ Mechanical Dictionary’ has receiv- 
ed has encouraged Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to issue an entirely new 
volume, continuing the record from the date at which the former 
work went to press. The work will be iflustrated with 2500 engrav- 
ings, many of them full-page, and will be sold by subscription only, 

The appointment of Helmersen as director of the Geological In- 
stitute of Russia has been made. The Institute has the charge of 
geological research in Russia, and a detailed geological map of the 
empire is being made under its direction, an appropriation of 30,000 
rubles having been provided for the purpose in the budget for 1882. 


The first part of ‘A Monograph of the Insectivora,’ by Surgeon- 
Major Dobson, has been published by J. Van Voorst. The work (in 
quarto) is replete with anatomical details, and is accompanied with 
five plates illustrating the muscles and generative system, as well as 
other parts of the animals. The classification proposed by Prof. 
Gill, of Washington, in 1875, is adopted. . 

From the Philadelphia Press we learn that Mr. Ignatius Donnelly, 
author of ‘Atlantis,’ has a new book in the Harpers’ press called 
‘ Ragnarok,’ in which he attempts to prove that ‘ the legends of the 
olden time, relative to the flood, are literally true.’ Mr. Donnelly 
is a native of Philadelphia, and a graduate of the local high school 
as well as of Attorney-General Brewster’s law-office. 











The Fine Asts 








‘‘Greek and Roman Sculpture.” * 


In the multitude of popular works on art, the one before us may 
well claim the right to be read. While it justifies its assumption of 
being a ‘ popular’ treatise by a great wealth of illustration, it is not 
popular in the usual way of such treatises—z. ¢., by failing to give 
instruction. Mr. Perry has the boldness to adopt as his motto, ‘ For 
always Palles Athene loves him.’ In fact, however, he shows him- 
self stronger in the classics than in the arts; he knows more Greek 
literature than Greek archeology; and while he very acceptably 
adapts a great deal of matter from German and French authorities in 
regard to Greek and Roman art, his own contributions are more 
striking in the way of furnishing appropriate and sometimes con- 
vincing quotations from the Greek poets. But besides this he writes 
concisely, and with the tone of a man of convictions, on a long series 
of questions. If he does not go deeply into matters still under dis- 
pute, of which the scope of his work precludes the possibility, he 
does not fail here and there to give evidence that he is something 
more ‘than an ordinary compiler of a popular treatise, hired for that 
purpose by an enterprising publisher. As before said, his great 





* Greek and Roman Sculpture. 
Scribner & Welford. 


By Walter Copland Perry. $12. New York: 
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strength lies in the copious quotations from the classics, fortified often 
by the original passages, and almost always accompanied by refer- 
ences to the work cited. This is not in the direction of popularity, 
but it makes the book an admirable outside text-book for students at 
high-school and college, to be used in connection with the ordinary 
academical list of volumes. Mr. Perry wishes in the first place to 
supply the first step to the study of Greek and Roman sculpture ; and 
then to set before the artist the principles by which the greatest mas- 
ters in the greatest period of art were guided, and the influences to 
which they were subjected; thirdly, to furnish the inexperienced 
amateur with the knowledge requisite to enable him to understand 
and appreciate the remains of ancient plastic art in the museums of 
his own and foreign countries ; and fourthly, to direct the attention 
of the student of ancient history to one of the most interesting and 
characteristic sides of Greek life, and to show him the intimate re- 
lation between Greek art and the religious, political, and social life 
of the Greeks. 

It could hardly be expected that Mr. Perry should be equally suc- 
cessful in all these ambitious designs; it is in the fourth and last 
that he has been most successful. The casual reader will be chiefly 
interested in the introduction and conclusion. Thus we read: 

‘The real genius and character of a nation may be best learned from a consideration 
of the way in which it employs its leisure—in other words, of its pastimes and amuse- 
ments. hat men wor at is generally determined by influences outside themselves— 
by the exigencies of human life in general, and of the peculiar position in which their 
lot is cast. But when men £/ay, they follow the natural bent and predilections of their 
minds and hearts. The Greeks of old had more leisure than any other European race, 
and employed it ina nobler manner.’ And again: ‘To the Greek the body seemed 
not the prison but the glorious temple of the soul. He saw no great gulf fixed between 
Heaven and earth, but a connecting bridge across which gods and demi-gods, men and 
heroes, crossed and recrossed from shore to shore. His very theogony taught him that 
= and men were one in their origin, though so different in power and destiny, and 

rew their breath from the same mother of all.’ 

From these quotations it will be seen that if Mr. Perry has any new 
theory to advance he reserves it, regarding the well-known dicta of 
Schelling, and as embodied in German verse by Schiller. But of new 
objects depicted in cuts and commented on there is no lack. The 
recent discoveries at Assos, Olympia, Pergamos, and Mycenz, are 
liberally introduced and give the book yet another recommendation— 
that of bringing the lists up to date. Mr. Perry has, moreover, a 
brisk, lively way of putting things. He is not at all wanting in self- 
confidence, as might be supposed when he dedicates his work to the 
Crown Princess of Germany, ‘ whose skill as an artist has made her 
a discriminating patroness of art.’ A copious index closes the 700 
handsome small-quarto pages of type and cuts. 





Art Notes. 


THE July Portfolio contains three full-page etchings and a number 
of woodcuts. The etchings are more interesting than attractive. 


The Chicago Standard has favored its readers with a series of es- 
says on ‘ The Philosophy of Art Culture,’ by Rev. Dr. G. C. Lorimer. 


‘ College Cuts’ is the title of a volume of numerous drawings taken 
from the Columbia Spectator, and to be published in the fall by White 
& Stokes. 

Mr. S. R. Koehler has reprinted, in pamphlet form, his interesting 
Penn Monthly essays on ‘ Art Education and Art Patronage in the 
United States.’ 

The Academy speaks very pleasantly of the ‘ Low tiles’ now on ex- 
hibition in England. ‘ They seem tous not only beautiful, but to 
reveal a new phase of art, somewhat between sculpture and painting, 
admirably suited for decoration. These tiles are made at Chelsea, 
Mass. 


Mr. Thomas Moran has given an exhibition of his oil- and water- 
color paintings at his native town, Bolton, England, and the local 
papers have praised them in the highest terms, commending also the 
paintings and etchings of his wife. Mr. Moran left Bolton when he 
was eleven years old, and has lived in this country ever since. Mrs. 
Moran was born in Scotland, and came here at the age of nine. 

Mr. Arthur Gilman, the well-known architect and writer on archi- 
tectural subjects, died on the rth inst., at Syracuse. Mr. Gilman 
was born at Newburyport, Mass., and graduated from Trinity College, 
Hartford. He lived in Boston until 1862, and then came to this city. 
He passed some time in London also, becoming intimate there with 
Thackeray, Mark Lemon, John Leech, and other brilliant men now 
dead and gone. 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s paper on Bewick, to be published in the 
September Century, will contain a number of new illustrations of 
Bewick’s home and haunts from photographs made especially for the 
purpose, and drawn on the wood by Harry Fenn. Besides several 


reproductions of Bewick’s best known cuts, there will be a new origi- 
nal illustration from his graver, and a new portrait of him from a 
bust by Baily. The same number will also contain an engraving by 
Cole from a drawing by Abbott Thayer of St. Gaudens’s half-length 
statue of President Woolsey. 


‘The Hag,’ a very vigorous sketch by Mr. Robert Blum, forms 
Part IX. of ‘ American Etchings.’ Mr. Blum, though but twenty-five 
years of age, is well known as a skilful draughtsman. As an etcher 
he is a disciple of Fortuny. A forthcoming article in The Century 
will contain an etching by Mr. Blum, representing Mr. Chase at work 
on the head of Longfellow which preceded ‘ The Hag’ in this series 
of works from the burins of native artists. 


The Drama 


SoME new faces will be seen during the coming theatrical season, 
and some familiar faces will disappear. Mr. Wallack’s new-comers 
will be awaited with languid curiosity, and the ladies may remember 
the features of Mr. Tearle and Mr. Eyre well enough tocompare them 
with their supplanters. But to the untrained American eye and ear, 
one Englishman is much the same as another ; he wears the same 
tweeds, puts the same glass in his eyes, talks with the same drawl ; 
and if the new Wallackians have mastered these attainments, little 
more will be required of them. Mrs. Langtry may create a ripple of 
excitement; Mme. Theo’s plump comeliness may draw attention for 
a fortnight ; and the rest will all be as before—the same Miss Coghlan, 
the same Mr. Thorne, the same Miss Lilian Russell, the same ballet- 
dancers, chorus-singers, fiddlers, and scene-painters, who have so long 
been the support of the American drama. 

There has beén an effort to induce the company of the Théatre 
Frangais to appear during the season. Of course, it was ineffectual. 
The regulations that bind the theatre would not, if strictly interpreted, 
allow the players to perform out of Paris. Asitis, they took shelter 
in London during the reign of the Commune, and the precedent thus 
created has enabled them to give foreign representations during the 
summer months. But in the winter they may not stir from the French 
capital. Times have changed with the Comédie. Able M. Perrin 
has made it fashionable. All the dandies and belles of society ; all 
the idlers and zsthetes ; all the followers of letters and the arts ; all the 
‘monde ov !’on s’ennuie’ turn out in force each Tuesday to listen 
to the tirades of Mile. Croizette and the declamation of M. Mounet 
Sully. A winter without the Frangais would be insupportable. 
Fashion would stagnate; society would languish ; the government 
would issue an edict forbidding the comedians. This is why 
American managers will never induce M. Perrin’s company to come 
to our shores. They draw too well at home. 

For our part we do not regret them. They would be sure to fail 
pecuniarily. They would not appeal to the public asa curiosity ; they 
would not thrill it with sensational effects. All foreigners are chilled 
on their first visit to the Comédie. ‘ What,’ they cry, ‘is this little 
man, with sanctimonous voice and demure ways, is this the celebrated 
Got? And this pork-butcher, with nose in the air, is this M. Coquelin ? 
What? Favart a thin, long-faced, elderly woman; and Arnould- 
Plessy a burly creature with a little piping voice ; and Mounet Sully 
a noisy, wild-haired blusterer, with the look of an Italian bandit?’ 
These are the first impressions. Almost everybody has felt them. 
Mr. Henry James, jr., and Mr. Brander Matthews might insist that 
they, from the beginning, have entertained a proper, reverent and 
artistic feeling toward this noted company. But the rest of us have 
been awed by the perfection of its method. It was not till later, long 
afterward, that we could appreciate their points ; that we could thrill 
with the exquisite music of Alfred De Musset’s diction ; that we 
learnt the consummate art of M. Delaunay’s delivery ; that we could 
see Coquelin pass from the farce of the ‘ Plaideur’ to the pathos of 
the ‘ Ouvriers,’ and Got from the bustling Mercadet to the snuff-tak- 
ing little abbé of ‘II ne faut Jurer de Rien ;’ that we became familiar 
with the adventuresses of Arnould-Plessy, the tearful mothers of 
Favart, the tattlers of Mme. Jouassain, the fashionable dames of 

Madeleine Brohan. These things are not intuitions. They are 
only learnt by experience. And as they form the entire art of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and are the main secret of its success, it is hard 
to see how these celebrated performers could expect much apprecia- 
tion during a rapid visit to a foreign country. 

What chance, indeed, have actors who venture among a people who 
do not even speak their language? Bernhardt succeeded because her 
kumbug was American; Aimée succeeded because her wink was 
cosmopolitan. But what of Salvini? what of Rossi? what of Haase ? 
Supposing an American company, the best that could be gathered, 
were to hire the Gymnase Theatre in Paris and give a series of 
American performances. Should we not think them mad? Charles . 
Mathews, speaking French well, once made an experiment of this 
kind, playing ‘ L’-Homme Blasé ’(‘ Used Up’) and ‘ L’Anglais Timide’ 
(‘Cool as a Cucumber’); and though he was wont in later years to boast 
of the achievement, there are reports that he came very near toa 
catastrophe. Our advice to the people of the Théatre Frangais 

would be to stay at home. Their influence is already felt by our 
stage, and they can exert it quite as well at a distance. Their coming 
would only detract from their fame. THE Critic delights in holding 
up their example to American players, and though it does not, as 
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some maintain, insist on contrasting Emile Augier with Mr. Bartley 
Campbell, Octave Feuillet with Mr. Fred. Marsden, Jules Sandeau 
with Mr. R. G. Morris, yet it constantly points to the heights from 
which the great playwrights of the Théatre Frangais beckon to all the 
playwrights of the world. We fear lest our gods should dwindle if 
they came down from Olympus and mixed with mortal men. 

These considerations spring naturally from the dramatic events of 
the week. On Sunday Mr. Abbey and Mr. Haverly arrived from 
Europe, and on Monday the Herald published their views concern- 
ing the foreign stage. Both are reputable managers. Both have 
been constant supporters of the native drama. Both now seem to be 
converted to the opinion that it can only exist with the aid of Euro- 
pean actors and playwrights. Mr. Abbey takes particular pride in 
having secured the services of Mrs. Langtry, Mme. Christine Nils- 
son, and Mr. Henry Irving. 

What is Mrs. Langtry’s attraction? Is she pretty? ‘ Accord- 
ing to the English notion she’s perfection,’ says Mr. Abbey. 
‘Americans wouldn’t so regard her. She’s tallish and stoutish.’ 
Is she a luminary of English society, the delight of the Prince of 
Wales? ‘She avoids society absolutély, says Mr. Abbey. Has she 
any new plays? ‘She appears in ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,” ’ says Mr. 
Abbey. Has she a genius for the stage? ‘She has a liking for the 
profession,’ says Mr. Abbey. Has she histrionic experience? ‘She 
has two maids,’ says Mr. Abbey. Is she strong in tragedy or com- 
edy? ‘She is one of the best dressers I ever saw,’ says Mr. Abbey. 
In aword, Mrs. Langtry is, in Mr. Abbey’s eyes, neither very pretty 
nor very clever. What, then, is her attraction? She is a foreigner. 

Only second to his joy in Mrs. Langtry’s engagement, is Mr. 
Abbey’s delight in securing Christine Nilsson. Parisian rumor 
says that she has lost her voice. She was never much of an actress. 
She is notso young as when she sang in the Swedish streets; nor 
even as when she married M. Rouzaud in Westminster Abbey. 
Heaven forfend that we should make that a reproach to her. But 
opera singers have onlya certain term of usefulness. Their voice 
decays; their magic goes; younger song-birds take their places. 
And Americans are beginning to suspect that it is not till they de- 
cline that they care to visit America. Patti came to us when even 
Paris was cold to its petted Adelina. Nilsson comes when London 
managers begin to look askance at her terms, ‘Ah,’ sighs Mr. 
Abbey sentimentally ; ‘she is no longer proud. Trouble has put 
a touch of tenderness in the lines of her face. She loves America 
and its people.’ And if Mr. Abbey were privately questioned about 
her vocal decadence, he would whisper, ‘Bah! What do the peo- 
ple care? She’sa foreigner.’ 

About Mr. Irving the manager is more reticent. But his fervor 
cannot be restrained. ‘Irving’s acting is the rage of England,’ says 
he. ‘He combines the zeal of a student with the enthusiasm of an 
artist.’ As a fact, Mr. Irving is something of a charlatan in either 
character. He has done as much to render estheticism popular as 
Mr. Du Maurier has done to make it ridiculous. He has allied 
himself with Miss Ellen Terry, a tousel-headed lackadaisical young 
woman, whose angular poses and medieval costumes have won her 
a poetic reputation. He has cultivated the society of fashionable 
folks. He is admired by Lady Burdett-Coutts ; Alfred Tennyson 
writes him dismal plays. Heis a fair melodramatic actor. As 
Digby Grant, in ‘The Two Roses,’ he made his only real success in 
character-drawing. As the crime-haunted Jew of ‘The Bells’; as 
Eugene Aram, the scholar murderer; as the villain of many cheap 
dramas he is grim, weird, and intense. In comedy he is cold and 
mechanical. He plays Jingle, Jeremy Diddler, Robert Macaire with 
rapid delivery but no unction. It would be folly to compare his 
powers with those of Edwin Booth. Yet Mr. Abbey is confident that 
Americans will crowd to hearhim. Why? He is a foreigner. 

Really, we sicken of all this prating about foreign players. 
Have we not as good actors, man for man, woman for woman, as the 
English stage? Aye! and better. Yet our managers, following the 
lead of Mr. Wallack, who will have none but English actors on his 
boards, must needs go to London to find some professional beauty, 
who shall teach our stage-folk their business. The reaction will come. 
We look forward hopefully to the wreck of all those managers who, 
in the coming season, mean to insult the intelligence of the public 
with English melodramas concocted in Grub street for the delecta- 
tion of the masses in St. Giles’. ‘ 








Music 








‘‘ Life and Letters of Berlioz.” * 
AFTER reading Berlioz’s letters, in which the strong personality of 
the composer is so clearly shown, one can the better understand 
his music. Of the two volumes before us, the first is intro- 





* Life and Letters of Berlioz. From the French, by H. M. Dunstan. Two Vols. 
$6. New York: Scribner & Welford. 


duced by a memoir by M. Daniel Bernard, who knew Berlioz and 
studied his character. He tells us little that we did not know be- 
fore, but he rehearses the story ina compact form, and his style is en- 
livened by the enthusiasm of friendship and admiration. The second 
volume has an introduction by Charles Gounod, which is of course 
interesting as showing one eminent musician's opinion of another. 
Gounod confesses having admired the ‘ weird, passionate, convulsive 
music’ of Berlioz, from the time when he was a mere lad, at the 
Conservatoire. No twocomposers were ever more opposite in style 
than these two—the one all fire and tempest, the other poetic and 
sentimental in a high degree. Berlioz found some things to admire 
in ‘ Faust,’ and some to condemn; but he never wrote of Gounod as 
he did of the Italian composers. Monkeys, ourang-outangs, grin- 
ning puppets, he callsthem. He declines an introduction to Bellini ; 
and he likens Rossini to an ‘ old satyr, retired from business.’ Ber- 
lioz’s meaning was always plain. He never minced matters when 
he once began calling names. and whenever he saw the head of an 
Italian musician he hit it. Gluck he adored ; but he writes of the 
‘stolid, bewigged countenance of that barrel of pork and beer called 
Handel.’ English audiences, he declares, are composed of idiots. 
Altogether, he seems very much out with the world, and the world 
certainly did not treat him with undue gentleness. He died, to use 
Gounod’s words, from ‘the procrastination of popularity.” Nowadays 
he seems to have an audience, and his genius is acknowledged ; but 
his music is still far from being popular. Such works as the ‘ Dam- 
nation de Faust’ are given occasionally, and with success, but the 
name of Berlioz is probably seen less on concert programmes than 
that of any other equally distinguished musician. 

The letters that form the second volume ofthis book are called ‘pri- 
vate.’ They are all addressed to Humbert Ferrand, the life-long friend 
ofthe composer. Here Berlioz pours out his soul in his own eccentric 
way. He beats his breast, and tears his hair, and weeps and laughs 
by turns. No wonder that Henrietta Smithson, accustomed to the 
calmer bearing of Englishmen, should have been alarmed at his furi- 
ous love-making. Words were too tame to express his feelings. 
‘Give me an orchestra of a hundred and a chorus of a hundred and 
fifty, and I will tell you.’ He did tell her, and finally she believed. 
Berlioz was very much such a character as Wagner, but he had no re- 
spect for the ‘music of the future.’ He was apparently on friendly 
terms with him of Bayreuth, but he calls him a madman, and he 
joined in the hisses and laughter at ‘Tannhduser’ when it was first 
produced in Paris. The interest of these volumes will hold attention 
even in this warm weather ; their vigor and energy are bracing to the 
intellect at a season when even novel-reading is hard work. 





Musical Notes. 

WE look with no little envy at Chicago, where Thomas’s orches- 
tra has been giving a five-weeks’ series of concerts, embracing popu- 
lar and classical music. 

As we go to press, Bayreuth is in the full enjoyment of Wagner’s 
‘ Parsifal.’ The performances, which began on the 26th of July, will 
continue until the 29th of August. The orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Levi, is superintended by the composer. Mme. Materna is the 
principal soprano, and there is an enormous chorus. Wagner has 
expressed his determination to forbid the performance of the piece 
outside of Bayreuth. 

The management of the Metropolitan Alcazar are to be congratu- 
lated upon having introduced M. Delibes’ ‘ Sylvia,’ in a complete 
form, to the American public. Although the music was written for 
a ballet d’action, its classic beauty was recognized at once, and it has 
been performed, in part, by some of the best orchestras both here 
and in Europe. It was replaced on Monday night last by ‘The 


Merry War,’ with the company formerly at the Germania. 


It is reported from Europe, on apparently good authority, that 
with the series of concerts given in Paris, last winter, Rubin- 
stein terminated his career as a virtuoso, and will henceforth de- 
vote himself exclusively to composition. These Paris concerts— 
nine as pianist, during which he played no less than 120 different 
compositions, and two (one at the Conservatoire and one at the 
Cirque d’Hiver) in which he conducted his own works—were enorm- 
ously successful. 

The Birmingham (England) Musical Festival, announced to begin 
on August 2oth, will be rich in new music. The following is the 
programme: ‘ New Oratorio, “ Redemption,” composed expressly for 
this festival by M. Gounod ; new cantata, “ Psyche,” by Herr Gade ; 
new cantata, “Graziella,’ by’ Sir Julius Benedict; new cantata, 
‘*The Holy City,” by R. A. Gaul; new orchestral work, by Villiers 
Stanford ; ‘“‘ Marche Nuptiale,’ by Gounod, composed for the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Albany. Principal artists: Madame Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Marie Roze, Madame Patey, Madame Tre- 
belli, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Maas, Mr. Santley, Mr. F. King, and 
Signor Foli. Band and chorus of five hundred performers. Con- 


ductor, Sir Michael Costa.’ 








